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TAYLOR COLERIDGE AND 


ANNA BARBAULD. 


It was Charles Lamb who jestingly called 
Mrs. Inchbald and Mrs. Barbauld “ the two 
bald women.” This joke is not very bril- 
liant, but it possesses the quality of humour 
which has been described as the discovery of 
similarity between things incongruous. 

There was apparently much intellectual 
intercourse between Mrs. Barbauld and 
Coleridge in the earlier part of his career, 
and she saw more clearly than he did him- 
self the danger which beset him, and did 
so much to wreck his life. How unjust 
Coleridge could be is exemplified in this 
story, which he tells himself in relation to 
Mrs. Barbauld’s brother, the once well- 
known Dr. John Aikin :— 

“On William Smith of Norwich asking me 
what I thought of The Monthly Review or Maga- 
zine, and of Dr. Aikin, its editor, I was provoked 
by his evident wish that I should say something 
in its favour, to reply, ‘ That all men of science or 
literature could attest that the one was a void 
Aikin, and the other an aching void.’ ” 


SAMUEL 





| Coleridge wished to send a copy otf the 
‘edition of the poems issued in 1796 to Mrs. 
Barbauld, or to her brother Dr. Aikin, but 
Cottle omitted their names. 


In August, 1797, Mr. Richard 
tells his brother :— 

“On my arrival at Stowey and Mr. 
Coleridge’s house, [I found he was from home, 
having set out for Bristol to see Mrs. Barbauld a 
few days before. I think he had never seen her, 
and that he now had walked all the way to gratify 
his curiosity. He returned on Saturday evening 
after a walk of 40 miles in one day, apparently not 
much fatigued.”’ 

In January, 1812, Crabb Robinson writes 
to Mrs. Clarkson :— 

** You will be interested to hear how Coleridge’s 
lectures closed ; they ended with éclat. The room 
was crowded, and the lecture had several passages 
more than brilliant—they were luminous, and the 
light gave conscious pleasure to every person who 
knew that he could both see the glory and the 
objects around it at once, while (you know) mere 
splendour, like the patent lamps, presents a flame 
that only puts out the eyes. Coleridge’s explana- 
tion of the character of Satan, and his vindication 
of Milton against the charge of falling below his 
subject, where he introduces the Supreme Being, 
and his illustration of the difference between poetic 
and abstract truth and of the diversity in identity 
between the philosophy and the poet, were equally 
wise and beautiful. He concluded with a few 
strokes of satire; but I cannot forgive him for 
selecting alone (except an attack on Pope’s * Homer.’ 
qualified by insincere eulogy) Mrs. Barbauld. She 
is a living writer, a woman, and a person who, 
however discordant with himself in character and 
taste, has still always shown him civilities and 
attentions. It was surely ungencrous.”’ 

In the ‘ Table Talk’ there is an interesting 
reference. The poet says :— 

“Mrs. Barbauld once told me that she admired 
the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ very much, but that there 
were two faults in it—it was improbable, and had 
no moral. <As for the probability, I owned that 
that might admit some question; but as to the 
want of a moral, I told her that in my own judg- 
ment the poem had too much ; and that the only, 
or chief fault, if I might say so, was the obtrusion 
of the moral sentiment so openly on the reader as 
a principle or cause of action in a work of such pure 
imagination. It ought to have had no more moral 
than the ‘ Arabian Nights’ tale of the merchant. 
sitting down to eat dates by the side of a well, and 
throwing the shells aside. and lo! a genie starts 
up, and says he must kill the aforesaid merchant 
because one of the date shells had, it seems, put 
out the eye of the genie’s son.” 

After Coleridge had abandoned Uni- 
tarianism for his own special presentation 
of Christianity, his references to his former 
faith are usually of a depreciatory cha- 
racter. Thus under date 4 April, 1832, he 
says :— 

““T make the greatest difference between ans 
and isms. I should deal insincerely with you if I 
said that I thought Unitarianism was Christianity 


Reynell 


at 
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No; as I believe and have faith in the doctrine, 
it is not the truth in Jesus Christ ; but God forbid 
that I should doubt that you and many other 
Unitarians, as you call yourselves, are, in a prac- 
tical sense, very good Christians.” 

Mr. Thomas Ashe observes that ‘ Cole- 
ridge often dwells on this distinction, which 
Mrs. Barbauld told him she could not under- 
stand.”’ 

Mrs. Barhauld was not afraid of breaking 
a lance with Coleridge on philosophical as 
well as on literary or theological subiects. 
In a letter to Allsop in 1822 Coleridge, refer- 
ring to Sir Richard Phillips, says :— 

* Onee, when in an abstruse argument with 
Mrs. Barbauld on the Berkleian controversy, she 
exclaimed, ‘Mr. Coleridge ! Mr. Coleridge!’ 
the Knight was present. No sooner did he hear 
my name mentioned than he came up to my chair, 


and, after making several obsequious obeisances, | 


expressed his regret that he should have been 
half-an-hour in the company of so great a man 
without being aware of his good fortune, adding 
shortly afterwards, ‘[ would have given nine 
guineas a sheet for his conversation during the 
last hour and a half.’ 
T had not been publicly known more than a 
month.”’ 

It was surely no discredit to Sir Richard 
that he should thus early express his admir- 
ation, 

Mrs. Barbauld had a woman’s keen in- 
sight into character. 
addressed some verses to Coleridge which 
show that her admiration—and it was great 
—for his talents did not blind her to his 
dangers. Here is her address to the poet, 
at once an appreciation and an admoni- 
tion :— 

To Mr. S. T. CoLertIpar, 1797. 
Midway the hill of science, after steep 
And rugged paths that tire the unpractised feet, 
A grove extends ; in tangled mazes wrought, 
And filled with strange enchantment :—dubious 
shapes 
Flit through dim glades, and lure the éager foot 
Of youthful ardour to eternal chase. 
Dreams hang on every leaf: unearthly forms 
Glide through the gloom ; and mystic visions swim 
Before the cheated sense. Athwart the mists, 
Far into vacant space, huge shadows stretch, 
And seem realities ; while things of life, 
Obvious to sight and touch, all glowing round, 
Fade to the hue of shadows.—Scruples here, 
With filmy net, most like the autumnal webs 
Of floating gossamer, arrest the foot 
Of generous enterprise; and palsy hope 
And fair ambition with the chilling touch 
Of sickly hesitation and blank fear. 
Nor seldom Indolence these lawns among 
Fixes her turf-built seat ; and wears the garb 
Of deep Philosophy, and museful sits, 
In dreamy twilight of the vacant mind, 
Soothed by the whispering shade ; for soothing 
soft 
The shades ; and vistas lengthening into air, 


This, too, at a time when | 


As early as 1797 she | 


| With moonbeam rainbows tinted.—Here each 
| mind 
| Of finer mould, acute and delicate, 
| In its high progress to eternal truth 
Rests for a space, in fairy bowers entranced : 
And loves the softened light and tender gloom; 
And, pampered with most unsubstantial food, 
Looks down indignant on the grosser world, 
And matter’s cumbrous shapings. Youth be- 
loved 
| Of science—of the Muse beloved—not here, 
Not in the maze of metaphysic lore, 
Build thou thy placé of resting! lightly tread 
The dangerous ground, on noble aims intent ; 
And be this Circe of the studious cell 
Enjoved, but still subservient. Active scenes 
Shall soon with healthful spirits brace thy mind ; 
And fair exertion, for bright fame sustained, 
For friends, for country, chase each spleen-fed fog 
That blots the wide creation.— 
Now Heaven conduct thee with a parent’s love ! 


| Would that Coleridge had taken this: 
advice to heart ! 





Witiram E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
FEBRUARY 7TH, 1812—JuUNE 91H, 1870. 
(See ante, pp. 81, 101, 121, 141, 161.) 


|IN the autumn of 1848 Dickens’s sister 
Fanny died. He had fondly loved her, and 
her death took his thoughts back to his 
early days when he would call for her on 
Sunday mornings to accompany him to the 
Marshalsea. She was his elder by two years ; 
all through her life he had been to her a 
;most devoted brother. Her character was 
a most beautiful one, and Claudius Clear, 
in The British Weekly for December 
2Ist and 28th of last year, has done good 
; service in drawing attention to the refer- 
|ences made to her in a book by a Congre- 
gational minister greatly beloved, the Rev. 
i James Griffin, ‘Memories of the Past,’ 
| published in 1883 by Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
| Fanny Dickens married that Henry Burnett 
who in childhood had such a fine voice that 
when a mere boy he was stood on a table 
in the Pavilion at Brighton to sing a solo 
before George IV., who was wheeled into 
the room covered with flannels and bandages 
‘from head to foot, suffering from the 
_gout. Burnett became a pupil at the Royal 
| Academy of Music, where he met Fanny 
| Dickens. On quitting it he soon obtained 
engagements at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane; and so famous did he become that 
| Braham would say, ‘If I can’t come, send 
| for Burnett ; he will do as well.”> On Sundays 
his wife. and himself were engaged as 


| 
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Sardinian perenne and the 
were spent at Dickens’s house. 
determined to give up the stage, intending 
that he and Fanny should devote their time 
to the teaching of music and _ singing. 
Hullah advised them to set up in Manchester. 
Soto Manchester they went, and after being 
there three or four weeks were attracted by 
the preaching of the Rev. James Griffin, with 
whom and with his wife they formed a close 
friendship. becoming members of his con- 
gregation and giving their services to the 
improvement of the singing. The friendship. 
however. was to be only too short, for, 
Mr. Griffin relates, barely seven years had 
passed ‘‘ before our beloved friend’s health 
began to show serious signs of decline.” She 
came to London to consult Sir James Clark, 
and from there was taken to her sister's 
house. On her brother visiting her, she said 
“was quite calm and happy, relied upon 
the mediation of Christ, and had no terror 
at all.” She felt sorrow at parting from her 
husband and infants. Her last anxiety was | 
for the little boy, who was deformed, and she 


evenings 


as 


she 


spoke about ‘an invention she would 
have liked to have tried.’ This child | 
did not long survive her, according 


Claudius Clear. Mr. 
Harry, was a_ singular little 
—meditative and quaint in a remarkable 
degree. He was the original, 
told his sister. of little Paul Dombey. 
Harry had been taken to Brighton, as little 
Paul was represented to have been, and there | 
for hours, lying on the beach with his books, 
talked as remarkably as Paul Dombey. He 
was never tired of reading his Bible and his 
hvmns, and was always happy. 
in the arms of John Griffin, Mr. 
nephew. Mr. Griffin further says :— 

‘On the death of our beloved friend, [ went 
to London, in compliance with her dying request, 
to officiate at her funeral. Her grave was selected | 
in a secluded and picturesque nook in Highgate 
Cemetery....Mr. Dickens appeared to feel it 
very deeply. He spoke to me in terms of great 
respect and affection for his departed sister— 
he had always so spoken of her—as I accom- | 
panied him in his brougham on my way to my | 
brother’s house. His be haviour 
most courteous and kind.’ 

The Rev. James Griffin’s testimony of her 
“Sincerity, truthfulness, and integrity 
Were transparent in all she said and did.” 

In May, 1849, appeared the first number 
of * David Copperfield,’ and Forster well re- 
meee that 


Is; 


ie * Dickens never stood so high as at its completion. 
Che popularity it obtained at the outset increased 
to a degree not approached by any previous book 
except . 


* Pickwick.’ ’ 
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But Burnett | 


Griffin tells us that | 
creature | 


as Dickens | 


He died | 


Griffin's | 


to myself was | 
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This was followed by ‘ Bleak ies in 
September 17th. 1853. The review in The 
, Atheneum was by Chorley, and states that 
‘this novel shows progress on the part of its 
writer in more ways than one....progress im. 
art to be praised....progress in exaggeration to 
be deprecated. At its commencement the 
impression made is strange. Were its opening 
pages in anywise acce pted as representing the 
world we live in, the reader might be excused for 
— as though he belonged to some orb where 
-ecentrics, Bedlamites, ill- -directed and dispro- 
portioned people were the only inhabitants.... 
In his own particular walk—apart from the 
exaggerations complained of, and the personalities 
against which many have protested—Mr. Dicke ons 
has rarely, if ever, been happier than in ‘ Bleak 
House.’ ” 
The summers of 1853, 1854, and 1856 
were spent by Dickens in Boulogne, which he: 
| described as being “ as quaint, picturesque, 
eood a place as he knew, the country walks 
delightful.” ‘‘ If this were but 300 miles 
|farther off. how the English would rave 
| about it!*’ The house he took was in the 
| midst of a garden full of thousands of roses, 
|of which his good landlord allowed him to 
pick as he pleased; it stood on a hillside, 
backed up by woods of young trees, with 
the Haute Ville in front. 
Dickens was evidently not aware of the 
French custom of the husband adopting his 


wife’s surname, and was puzzled at_ his 
landlord being known as M. Beaucourt- 
| Mutuel. This person was 


| ** extraordinarily popular in Boulogne, people in 

the shops brightening up at the mention of his 
| name, and congratulating us on being his tenants.” 
Dickens records of him, ‘‘I never did see 
such a gentle, kind heart.” 

My cousin, M. Henri Mory of Boulogne, 
tells me that about 1878 he paid a visit to 
| Mariette Pasha, who at that time occupied 
| the house in the Rue Beaurepaire in which 

Dickens had lived. He describes it as “a 
picturesque place: there are some bridges 
|thrown across the little stream of Beaure- 


paire, and a garden with luxuriant vegeta- 
| tion, owing to the freshness of the water.” 


| Near this house, a few years ago, was estab- 
lished a college in a building rendered vacant 
by the expulsion of the Sisters of Nazareth.* 

* Dickens [continues M. Mory] gave proof of 
excellent taste in the choice of this residence ; 
it is a veritable nest for a poet. He could medi- 
tate there in entire tranquillity, listening to the 
murmuring of the water and to the song of the 
innumerable birds peopling the valley.” 


“The ‘town of Boulogne bought the property 
foe 310,000 francs, April 16th, 1905. In the parlour 
is a bust of Dickens resented | by the Dickens 
Society (‘ Tablettes Boulonnaises, ’ par A. Lefebvre, 
| No. XXXIL). 
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What must have when to the charm of 
Dickens's holiday was the low price of 
provisions : a fowl one shilling and tenpence: a 
duck a few halfpence more ; meat sevenpence 
a pound, French weight; and a bottle of 
the very best wine tenpence. Dickens was 
at Boulogne when Prince Albert visited 
the Emperor, and as he passed on the Calais 
road Dickens noticed that Napoleon was 
broader across the chest than in the old 
days when he used to meet him at Gore 
House, and that he stooped more in the 
shoulders. Less than a year and a_ half 
afterwards Dickens met him in Paris. and 
wrote to Forster: ‘‘ I suppose mortal man 
out of bed never looked so ill and worn. I 
never saw so haggard a face.” 

JOHN CoLuins FRANCIS. 


(To be continued.) 





| 
| 
EPITAPHIANA. 
DawsoN THE ARTIST.—Some time since, | 
while transcribing the inscriptions in the 
churchyard of St. Nicholas, Nottingham, 
I came across a_ neglected and partially 
buried recumbent slab, “inscribed as follows: 
In Memory of 
John Turner Dawson 
Son of Wilm. & Elizabeth 
Dawson who died Feby. 5 
1803 in the 14 Year of his 
Age. 
[Also] Elizabeth Wite | 
| 


oO 

William Dawson 
who died October — 1806 | 

Aged [4]6 Years. 
Also John Dawson | 

who departed this Life 
May 3 1809 

Aged 18 Months. 
And William Dawson, | 
Father of H. Dawson, 

Artist, 

Born 1760, Died 1826. 
This interesting, but now decaying me- | 
morial of the great landscape painter’s 
family was not previously known to exist. 
Still more strange is the circumstance that | 
Henry Dawson himself appears to have | 
forgotten its existence, although it must | 
once have been known to him, as the latter 
part of the inscription could only have been 
cut after he had attained fame, and possibly | 
under his own direction, he being but 15. 
years of age when his father died. Never- 
theless, among the family data left by Henry 
Dawson (vide his ‘ Autobiography ’) there 
occur errors that the inscription serves to | 
correct, notably in the name of William | 
Dawson’s wife, and in the date of death of | 


the child in: The present note may 

perhaps assist in rescuing this interesting 

memorial from the oblivion into which it 

has fallen. A. STAPLETON. 
39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 


JoHn Hawitron, Artist.—The following 
inscription from St. Luke’s Old Burial- 
Ground, King’s Road, Chelsea. may be 
of interest to Mr. W. RoBERTs and others :— 

“Francis William Le Maistre, Esq., Lieut.- 
ee of (Casp—) in (Lower) Canada, d. 
May 12, 1803, in his (45) ) year. John Ham{[iljton, 
Esq., z 13 Mar., 1808, a. 70. He was a great 
artist, and.... "Mrs. Margaret Hamilton, w. of 


the above, d. ‘Dee. 29, 1822, a. 79.’ 
This must be the John Hamilton (fl. 1765- 
1786) of the ‘ D.N.B.’ G. S. Parry. 


Craxsy Cuurcu.—The following epitaph 


presents several interes'ing queries. — It is 


in Claxby Church, situate between Market 


Rasen and Lincoln :— 
GVLIELMVS FITZWILLIAMS ARMIGER 
A° ABTATIS SV ALTERO SVPRA LXXX™ 
ARMA MILitix2 Hvivs DEPOSVIT. 
Weepe poore men weepe here our mortality 
Laied A Maister in ee 
low he was Religious, Faithfull, Constant. 
Twenty seauen quictus est’s Demonstrant, 
From worldly troubles he ne’re found true rest. 
Untill from God he had quietus est. 
ANNO D’NI . 1634. 
MENSE Ivuily Die DEcIMO TERTIO 
VIVAT IN JZETERNVM, 
J. Foster. D.C.L. 
Tathwell, Louth. 


ABBOTS LANGLEY CHURCHYARD.—The fol- 
lowing are upon two headstones on the south 
side of the church at Abbots Langley, Hert- 


fordshire :— 
All people that pass by 
Pray read these doleful lines 
Of a young man that went to 
Wash himself and was 
Drownd in his prime, in his age 
23, whose death his parents 
Dost lament most grievously. 
But tho’ it was our loss 
We trust it was his gaine 
In hopes of a glorious 
Resurrection to live Eternally. 
John Barns dyed the 16 day of 
June, 1723. 


All Christian people that pass by 
May view these mournful lines, 
Here lyes the Body of William Barns 
Who unfortunately lost his Life 
Just in the Prime of his Years by 
Being thrown out of an empty cart 
And between the Heavens and the 
Earth became a Prey to Death’s all 
Wounding Dart. Lord grant he did thy 
Mercy find, and altho’ we are left in great 
Sorrows and doubtes, Lord grant that 
They may work together for our good 
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That we may go to our dear Lora 

Where we hope our Son is gone before to 
Live in Heavenly joys for evermore, Amen. 

He lived with his Grace the Duke of 
Chandos one year and 11 weeks and 

Had ye Praise of ye whole family of a 
Faithfull servant and a sober young 

Man. He departed this Life July 18th 
1727 in the 23rd Yeare of his Age. 

W. B. GERISH. 


DorotHy CALTHORPE.—On the monu- 
ment to Mistress Dorothy Calthorpe (who | 
quitted this life in 1693), in the church at 
Ampton in Suffolk :— 

A virgin votary is oft in snares ; 
this safely vowed and made ye poor her heirs ; 
and also on the tomb :— 

I troubled no man’s dust 

Let others be to me as just. 


R. B. 

Upton. 

Betton CHuRCHYARD.—The following, in | 
Belton Churchyard, Leicestershire, was stated 
in 1893 to be then “* becoming illegible ” 
Near to this place interred there lies, 
One whom the Quakers did despise. 
His poverty earned him disgrace, 
They denied him a burial place : 
Though by his friends, it hath been said, 
Towards a burying place large sums were paid, 
Poor Robert might not there be laid. 
Oh Friends how could you be so hard, 
To let him lie in this churchyard ; 
A place you all dislike, we know, 
How could you displace a brother so. 
In memory here this stone doth stand, 
Of Robert, the son of John and Sarah Swann. 
In One Thousand seven hundred and forty nine 
He did his soul to God resign. 

W. B. H. 


BromLey, Kent.—Near the south door 
in the churchyard of Bromley Parish Church, 
Kent :— | 

IIere lies the remains of } 

Mr. Rodger Penny 

late of Northumberland Street | 

in the Parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields | 
he Departed this Life | 

April the 27th, 1767. Aged 54 years. | 
Hark, from the tombs a doleful sound | 

| 

| 

| 








O come attend the cry 

Ye living men come view the ground 
Where you must shortly lie. 

But what saith the great everlasting Life. 
Behold the Lamb of God 

Which taketh away the sin of the World. 
John Ist Chapter 29th Verse. 


Also in the old parish churchyard 


| 
| 
of | 


Bromley :— 
Here rests in hope 
The Mortal Remains of | 
Frederick Pascall | 
who departed this life 
18th April 1839 
in the 23rd year of his age. 





| of the Peak,’ note K. 
| 4 S. ix. 360,415, 490; 


Here I lay my body down, 

And yield it to the Grave ; 

Here I rise and take the Crown, 
And sing thy Power to save. 

Ah, happy spirit upwards caught, 
When shall I hither clime [sic]. 
May I submissively be taught, 
To wait my Father’s time. 

On an old tombstone of the seventeenth 
century, the name being illegible, is the 
following :— 

Within this tombe interr’d doth lye 
A Relique of mortality. 

The Holy Soul that did inherit 
This house of clay, is now a spirit, 
To heaven gone, and there it is 
Possessed of Eternall Bliss. 


Sacred 
to the memory of 
Mrs. Ann Owen 
wife of Mr. Richard Owen 
of this Parish 
who departed this life 
18th December 1836 in her 52nd year. 
O may I stand before the Lamb, 
When earth and seas are fled 
And hear the Judge pronounce my name, 
With blessings on my head. 


F. M..R. HotwortuHy, 





Brack Docs: GaprieL Hounps.—In a 
case of witchcraft at Bunny Hall, near Wake- 
field, in 1656, ** severall aparitions like black 
doggs and catts was seene in the house ” 
(‘ Depositions from York Castle,’ Surt. Sec. 
p- 75). r 

The “ugly black thing” that struck and 
seared the sacrilegious soldier in the church 
at Trim in 1689* may have been a dog 
(118. ii. 502). uk 

The devil appears “in the horrid shape 
of some black shaggy dog, or over-grown 
horrible cat, or other hairy frightful fray- 
buggs ” (Ness, ‘History and Mystery, 


| 1690, i. 42). 


Sir Walter Scott has quoted the apparition 
of the “large black spaniel. with curled 
shaggy hair.”’ at Peel Castle, from Waldron, 
1731, in ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
canto vi. stanza 26, note, and in ‘ Peveril 
See further ‘ N. & Q., 
x. 91, 217; 8S. 
ix. 125. 

Other instances are mentioned in ‘ The 


| Book of Days,’ ii. 433-6; in an article on 


Northumbrian Ghost Stories, in The 
Treasury, January, 1911; and in Brand, 
ed. Ellis and Bohn, 1849, i. 319, iii. 83. 

About 1665 Oliver Heywood entered in 
his * Diaries ° (1881-5, iii. 91), 


‘‘a strange noise in the air heard of many in these 
parts this winter, called Gabriel-Ratches by this 
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country people ; the noise is as if a great number of 
whelps were barking and howling, 2nd ‘tis observed 
that if any see them, the persons that see them die 
shortly after; they are never heard but before a 
great death or dearth.” 

See 1S. v. 534, 596; xii. 470; 28. i. 80; 
38. xii. 328; 4S. vii. 299; 78.1. 206. 

Ww. Cc. B. 


HARLEIAN SocreTY.—Some of your genea- 
logical readers may be glad to make the 
following necessary correction. In vol. xli. 
of this Society’s publications, * Visitations 
of Cambridgeshire,’ p. 83, John Chapman 
of Mardock is shown to have a son named 


“ Francis Willm. Hastings of Delford in 
com. Oxon.” It does not need an acute eye 
to see that this is wrong. Fortunately 


vol. xv. of the same series gives us the right 
statement, which might not otherwise have 
been easily found. Frances. daughter of 
John Chapman, was the wife of William 
Hastings of Elford in com. Oxon (° Visita- 
tion of London,’ i. 362). W. C. B. 


JOHN MinpENHALL.—The Advocat2 of 
India of Bombay, in its issue of 26 October 
last, republished the letter of a correspondent 
of “an up-country paper.” who had occasion 
to visit “‘the oldest Christian cemetery in 
India,”” which is close to the courts of Agra 
in the Civil Lines, and was _ painfully 
surprised ‘‘ to see the ruinous and neglected 
condition of the graves of celebrated his- 
torical personages.”’ The only tomb which 
appeared to be kept in proper order ** was 
that of the Englishman, John Midden- 
hall [ste], a member of the embassy sent to 
the Emperor Akbar in 1614.°—which is a 
mistake, as Akbar died in 1605. 

The grave in question is no doubt that of 
John Mildenhall, two of whose letters from 
the East have been printed by Purchas in 
his ‘ Pilgritnes’ (see vol. ii. otf the modern 
reprint), and who died at the King’s Court at 
Ajmere in June, 1614, according to a letter 
dated Surat, 19 August of the same year. 
Numerous references to him can be found 


in the ‘Calendar of State Papers. Colonial 
Series,’ from the Court Minutes and other 


official papers of the East India Company, 
in which his name is corrupted to ‘* John 
Mednoll”’’ and *‘ Midnall.”” The Calendar 
in one place prints ‘“‘ Mawgoule ’”’ between 
inverted commas, evidently as a place-name, 
but it was probably meant for ‘* Mogul,” 
the emperor’s title. 

Mildenhall’s life has not heen included in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ According to his own letters, 
he was Queen Elizabeth’s envoy to the Great 
Mogul in 1603. L. L. Ix. 


| 


‘“* Biren’s.”” (See 10 S. vii. 3663 viii. 
216.)—The Evening News of 26 January 
contained an interesting article by Myr. 


G. H. F. Nichols upon this famous house, 
15, Cornhill. Amongst much instructive 
information anent its history and business 
methods, we read that 

*a few years ago a thorough cleaning of the 
shop-front revealed unexpected beauties of 
carving, and testified to its age. Some two hun- 
dred coats of paint were removed: the whole 
layer was an inch thick. 

The shop-front is certainly unique, with 
its small window panes and delicate border- 
ings upon the woodwork, as thus brought 
to light by the operations of the decorators, 
which were, I find, undertaken in the spring 
of 1907. There are few such specimens left 
in this vanishing London of ours. It i 
therefore pleasant to be able to chronicle 
that ‘‘ Birch’s”’ old face is still preserved 
amongst all the changes going on around in 
this part of the City. Westward we still 
have that curious shop-front of Messrs. 
Fribourg & Treyer’s tobacco and _ snuft 
establishment, in the Haymarket—a rival, 
perhaps, in antiquity, though it ts of quite 
a different type. It is certainly a revela- 
tion to me, as it may be to others, to find 
in Mr. Nichols’s account reference to steaks 
and chops as being supplied to customers 


Is 





at ‘‘ Birch’s.”” [I have passed through its 
hospitable swing-doors many times, but 
have never yet seen a “ point,” “lon,” or 
‘“chump ”’ served therein, or even heard 
them asked for. Would not the whole 


character of the place be altered by such an 
innovation? Anyway, there can be few 
who will not desire to say of * Birch’s,” 
‘** May you live long, and prosper!” 

Cectt CLARKE. 

TONBRIDGE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH: ITS 
REGISTERS. — On making inquiries soine 
time ago of the minister of the Congre- 
gational Church at Tonbridge, Kent, con- 
cerning the earlier registers of that church 
(which was formerly known as the ** Inde- 
pendent Chapel’), I was informed that the 
whereabouts of the registers in question was 
not known, and that it was believed that 
they had been destroyed by fire. 

I have now discovered that they are at 
Somerset House, having been deposited there 
some years ago. R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 

EDINBURGH AND Lonpon: Hatr- Way 


Mark.—A pile of stones at Affetside, on the 
great Roman Road, a mile or two outside 
Bolton, marks the half-way distance between 
| Edinburgh and London. 

Witt1amM MacArTuur. 
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‘FLEET’: NEW US EOF THE Worp.—This 
word has hitherto been used only in reference 
to ships; but I have lately received a 
circular, in which the proprietors of a 
motor garage “ notify their numerous cus- 
tomers and the general public that they 
are now running a fleet of up-to-date Landau- 


fettes and Limousine cars.” Surely the 

word “ fleet is out of place in such con- 

nexion, A. N. Q. 
**HONORIFICABILITUDINITY. ——Aninstance 


of the use of this word is to be found in 
the recently published volume 


NOTES AND QUE RIES. 


entitled | 


~ Letters of George Borrow to the British and | 


The word was, how- 


loreign Bible Society.’ 
but by the Rev. 


ever, used not by Borrow, 


Joseph Jowett, the Editorial Superintendent | 


of the Society from 1833 to 1848. It occurs 
in a letter to Borrow dated 31 Dec.. 1834, 
in which the writer says :— 

“The passion for honorificabilitudinity is a 
vice of the Asiatic languages, which a Scripture 
translator, above all others, ought to beware of 
countenancing.’’—George Borrow’s * Letters to 
the Bible Society,’ p. 72. 

The only quotation in ‘ H.E.D.’ 
which speaks of the word as the longest in the 
English language. It is also mentioned as 
occurring in various dictionaries. 

JOHN T. KEMP. 


{See 11 S. iv. 487, 538]. 


Earty Women Doctors. (See 
should refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 16 Jan., 1909, 
which contains a record, dated 1665, of 
“4a Gentlewoman Surgeon of sound judg- 
ment and good repute’ (10 8S. xi. 42). 


Ss. D. C. 


(See 11 S. iv. 502.)— 
‘Flore Populaire,’ 

Helianthemum 
in Britten 
Plant- 


‘ L’HERBE DOR.” 
I gather from Rolland’s 
t. ii, p. 213, that this 
vulgare, which is glossed 
Holland’s ‘ Dictionary of English 
Names’ rock rose, sol-flower, sun daisy, 
sunflower, sun rose. From one of_ his 
authorities Rolland furnishes the additional 
name of hedge hyssop. St. SWITHIN. 


is 


JoHN Brapy.—It may be noted, as an 
addition to the account of him in the‘ D.N.B.,’ 
vi. 191, that he died 5 December, 1814, in his 
49th year, and was buried in St. Mary’s 


Churchyard, Newington, Surrey. He is 
described in the register of burials as of 


Lambeth. Anna Maria Brady, his widow 
(died 1 February, 1816, aged 51 years), and 


Anna Maria Brady, their daughter, of St. 
John’s, Westminster, who died 9 February, 
1817, aged 20 years, 


were buried in the 





ante, | 
p- 65.)—Readers interested in this subject | 
}an 
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same ine (R. Hovenden, ‘The Monu- 
mental Inscriptions in the Old Churchyard 
of St. Mary, Newington, Surrey,’ part i., 
1880, p. 12). DANIEL HIPWELL. 





Queries. 


Wer must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on tamily matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE COUNTESS OF CRAVEN, MARGRAVINE 
OF ANSPACH, AND PRINCESS BERKELEY. 
In collaboration with Mr. Lewis Melville 
I am preparing as complete a biography of 
this remarkable woman as circumstances 
will admit of. A great many unpublished 


| letters and other interesting materials have 


fallen into our hands, and we should weleome 


|! the communication of other MSS. throwing 


light on the Margravine’s career in England, 
or at Anspach, Triesdorf, and Naples. The 


| Mareravine lies buried in the British cemetery 


is one! 


at Naples, where a monument bears her 
name (1828) as well as those of Sir William 
Gell (1836) and the Hon. Richard Keppel 
Craven (1851). 

A further inscription states that, the monu- 
ment having become ruinous, it was repaired 
in 1897 by Henry Chandos-Pole Gell of 
Hopton, Derbyshire, and Philip Lyttelton 
Gell of Balliol College, Oxford. There is 
elaborate monument by Canova of the 


| Margrave of Anspach, who died at Benham 
‘in January, 1806, in Speen Church, Newbury. 


| in the Craven aisle 


| search of the Margravine’s grave, 


and | 


but it has been moved from its old position 
to the lower story of the 
tower. An Englishman, presumably a kins- 
man, lately visited the Naples cemetery in 
but could 
not find it. He may be glad to know that 
Mrs. Hutton of Naples has recently seen it 
and copied the inscription. It has also been 
photographed by Signor Giacomo. I should 
also weleome information as to the connexion 
of the Margrave of Anspach with British 


| sport between 1792 and 1806. 


A. M. BROADLEY. 
The Knapp, Bradpole, Dorset. 


THE St. ALBANS GHOosT.—Asmall pamphlet 
of some sixteen pages, entitled ** The Story 
of the St. Albans Ghost ; or, the Apparition 
of Mother Haggy. Collected from the best 
manuscripts. London, printed in the year 
1712,” has fallen into my hands. It seems 
to be a political squib directed against the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, but there 
are characters portrayed therein, the originals 
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of which I cannot identify. They are MistakE oF Scorr’s.—It has been said 


Baconface. a sort of bailiff to the Lady (Queen 
Anne ?); one Dammyblood; Clumzy, son-in- 
law to Avaro and Haggite (the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough ?); Spliteause, an 
attorney; and Mouse, a _ noted _ ballad- 
maker. There are references also to the Rev. 
Mr. Wh...n, Dr. G...th, and the Rev. 
and Hon. L...y L...d, who were apparently 
persons of some note at the period in question. 
I should be glad of assistance in identifying | 
the persons and allusions in the squib. 

> W. B. GrRISH. 


“cc 


Mayors: ‘* WoRSHIPFUL”’ AND “ RIGHT 
WorsuHrpruL. —Can you tell me when a 
Mayor is ** Worshipful” and when ‘* Right 
Worshipful’? Inthe Bidding Prayer before 
the sermon before the University the Mayor 
of Cambridge is styled the ** Worshipful ” the 


Mayor. In that in use in Hereford Cathe- 
dral he is styled ‘ Right Worshipful.” 
Why this difference ? Both places are 


somewhat of the same size and importance 
as towns, though of course one has the 
University in its embrace. Is it because 
Hereford is a city and Cambridge only a 
borough ? Wn. SELWYN, 
ee of Hereford Cathedral. 





[See 1S. i. 380; ii. 303; iii. 92; 3S. iii. 29, 138, | 
212 292, 378. Pew d17; iv. 37: 4 S. x. 372, 420, 506; | 
v. 119; 6S. x. 170: 7S. vi. 468; vii. 112, 494; 





Vili. 35; x. 332 ; 9S. xi. 389, 437; xii. 14,5 57, 211. ] 


THE Six CLERKS’ OFFICE: JAMES CLARKE. 
(See 118. iv. 328, 458. )—The Lady's Magazine 
for August, 1775, states that Miss Frances 
Clarke was the youngest daughter of ‘ the 
late James Clarke, Esq.. of the six clerks 
office.” Will any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly tell me what is meant by this ? 

[ should also like, if possible, to ascertain | 
where James Clarke lived. F. M. S. 

[For Six Clerks’ Ottice see 9 S. xii. 154, 277, 335, 


aed. | 





SMOKING IN PuBric - Houses, SErven- | 
TEENTH CENTURY.—The East Anglian (vol. | 
viii.) for 1900 contained a valuable series | 
of extracts from the Account Books of | 
St. Stephen’s Church and Parish, Norwich. 
At p. 312, under the year 1628-9, there is 
mention of a new source of income. Several 
men, presumably innkeepers, were fined 20s. 
each for “ selling of a pott of beare wanting 
in measure, contrary to the law’; and two | 
of them were further fined 30s. each ‘ “for | 
the like offence, and for suffering parishioners | 
to smoke in his house.’’ Was smoking in 
public-houses forbidden - that date ? 

L. APPERSON. 





| One of them was an Italian count. 
branch of this 


that Sir Walter. in one of the Waverleys, 
through an oversight as to the topography, 
makes the sun to rise in the west—or set 
in the east—I forget which. Is this really 
so? A. S. P. 

should be much 


Crericit Famiry.—I 


| obliged to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ for any 


the Clerici family. 
Does a 
reside in England ? 
Upta. 


information concerning 


family 


THE Levant oR TURKEY COMPANY, 
FOUNDED BY QUEEN ELIZABETH.—Are there 
not any memorials remaining of this once 
famous company in London, or other 
English (and perhaps Scotch) cities, where 
its charters and privileges were exercised 
until well into the nineteenth century? 
I can trace nothing in the way of a place- 
name surviving in the modern ‘ London 
Directory.’ I suppose it had no docks upon 
the Thames. and even its local habitations 
or offices have passed away without leaving 
a single souvenir of the kind which perpetu- 
ates the memory of the South Sea, East and 
West India, or Baltic Companies. 

Has any history of the sag (Company 
ever been compiled ? * E. J. 

Cyprus. 
3S. xii. 187, 254, 516: 6S. xi. 


[See 2S. xii. 170; 


169, 216. |} 


NORWEGIAN LEGEND.—Can any reader 
indicate the whereabouts of a poem entitled 
‘Salami and Zulamith,’ which is said to be 
a translation of a Norwegian legend explain- 
ing the origin of the ‘‘ Milky Way”? The 


joem may have appeared in a magazine. 
iT i 


ROLAND AUSTIN.* 
Public Library, Gloucester. 

Picraits.—Is it not the fact that the pig- 
tail. which is always present to Chinese 
eyes as a symbol of servitude, was intro- 
duced by the Manchus as a badge of sub- 
mission to them ? Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


[See 48. viii. 95. ] 


Sir Puitre Francis’s DESCENDANTS.— 
Are there any descendants of Sir Philip 
Francis, the reputed author of ‘ Junius’ ? 

There was a Thomas Francis, gentleman, of 
Five Fingers Farm, Ruabon, who went 
there from London in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Also there was another 
Thomas Francis, gentleman, of Bebington, 
Cheshire, who died in 1850 at an advanced 


j age. 
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I want to know if these gentlemen were 
connected with the family of Sir Philip 
Francis. A. W. BLUNDELL. 

25, Magdala Street, Liverpool. 
| 
Jane Grierson, sister | 





GRIERSON FamiIty. 
to Sir William Grierson, is said to have 
married in 1735 Alexander Gordon, merchant, | 
Wandsworth, and son of Robert Gordon, | 
wine merchant, Bordeaux. Lieut.-Col. Fer- 
gusson (* The Laird of Lag,’ p. 233) prints a 
letter to Sir William from Patrick Gordon, | 
Bordeaux, 15 Feb., 1735. What is known 
of this marriage ? J. M. ButtocnH. | 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


| 
Epirions or Guispon’s ‘ History. — | 
Gibbon says (Memoir E, Murray’s edition, 
p- 311): ‘‘The bookseller’s property was 
twice invaded by the pyrates of Dublin.” 
What other edition was there besides Hall- 
head’s ? Lowndes mentions a Dublin edi- 
tion, 1789, 5 vols., 8vo. Is this the complete 
‘ History,’ or only the latter half of Hall- 
head's ? 





The B.M. Catalogue attributes the 1789 
anonymous abridgment of Gibbon’s ‘ His- 
tory’ to J. Adams ; 
Lowndes, Graesse, &c., 
Rev. Charles Hereford. Which is right 2 | 
Can it be that ‘“‘ J. Adams ” was the nom de | 
guerre by which the anonymous and reverend | 
abridger was known to his publishers, in his 
(at that time) very unorthodox enterprise 
of popularizing Gibbon ? | 

Was the Italian translation. Lausanne 
(= Florence ?), 3 vols., 8vo, 1779, ever com- | 
pleted ? Was it printed at Florence ? 

H. M. Beatty. | 
32, Elers Road. West Ealing, W. | 
| 





Sr. Pusrius.—Is there any record of him, | 
after his expedition against the Saracens, | 
till he was made Bishop of Malta? When 


was he canonized ? FF. b. 8: 


EnGciisH Epition or Casanova’s ‘ ME- | 
MOIRES.—I have examined recently the | 


English translation of Casanova’s ‘ Mémoires,’ | 
privately printed in 12 vols., 8vo, London, | 
in 1894. Neatly bound in veilum, and_| 
well printed on good paper, it is a very | 
elegant édition de luxe. A dozen years ago | 
copies were bought and sold for five or ten , 
pounds, but the price is now considerably | 
higher. It purports to be a translation of | 
a French edition published by Brockhaus in 
1826, which edition is alleged, in the trans- 
lator’s preface, to have become exceedingly 
rare. Many of the misspellings of English | 


names to be found in the Garnier and} 





but the ‘ D.N.B.,; F. Warne, 1867. ? 
attribute it to the| authoress of ‘ Esther the Royal Jewess * and 


| eashire ? 


Rozez editions are corrected in this trans- 
lation. For example, I notice that my 
conjecture regarding Casanova’s ride with 
the two younger Hanoverians is correct, 
since ‘‘ Barnet” is printed instead of 
** Bame”’ (cf. ante, p. 124’. I understand 


‘that these volumes were published by the 


Can any one tell me 


firm of H. S. Nichols. 
He seems to have 


who was the translator ? 
done his work admirably. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—What is the source 
of the following lines, found on stained-glass 
windows in the churches of Honington and 
Burmington, Worcestershire, and Tain, Scot- 
land ? 

Effigiem Christi dum transis pronus honora 

Non tamen eftigiem sed quem designat adora. 

J. FOSTER. 


[See Pror. BEnsty’s reply at 11S. iv. 436. ] 


ELizABETH PoLaAckK: ELIZABETH HELME.— 
Elizabeth Polack was the authoress of a play 
‘St. Clair of the Isles; or, The Outlaws of 
Barra.’ 1840. A novel with a similar title, 
by Elizabeth Helme, was published by 
Miss Polack was also the 


‘Woman’s Revenge.’ I should be obliged 
for any biographical details of either of the 
ladies. IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


Hvuxitey on THe Worp “ Sprerr.”—I 
find the following quotation from Prof- 
Huxley in an old notebook of mine: ‘“ We 
use the same word for the soul of man and 
for a glass of gin.”” Will some reader kindly 
tell me in which of Huxley's writings this 
allusion to the word spirit is to be found ? 


ARCHDEACON Patey’s Sister. — Had 


| Archdeacon Paley a sister who married into 


a family named Winder of North Lan- 
A. W. BLUNDELL. 


25, Magdala Street, Liverpool. 


+» PRAISE INDEED ! °—Will somebody fillin 
for me the name in the following saying, 
‘** Praise from Sir ——- ——” and give me 
its origin ? 

My recollection is that the name was 
‘* Hubert Howard,” that it referred to an 
Elizabethan warrior, and that it meant 
‘That is praise indeed!” But I may be 
quite wrong, and, anyway, I have no idea 
whence it comes, or who Sir Hubert Howard 
was. G. S. M. 
he sentiment comes from Thomas Morton’s 


‘Cure for the Heartache,’ Act V. se. ii.: “A pro 
bation from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed !”] 
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Puitie AND Mary.—Why does the reign of | 


the eldest daughter of Henry VIII., alluded 
to as that of Queen Mary, appear in Acts of 
Parliament as “‘ Philip and Mary ”’ ? 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
(This is official —in accordance with the terms of 
=— settlement, which reflects Mary's own 
desire. | 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: THE RIVAL 
Poret.—There have been many suggestions 


as to the identity of the rival poet of Shake- | 


speare’s sonnets, but I do not know whether 
Marlowe has ever been “suggested. If we 
accept the late Samuel Butler’s dates for 
the composition of the sonnets, Marlowe 
seems the only possible man. May we 
accept them ? Butler argues that Sonnet 
CVIT. refers, not, as has been commonly 


held, to the death of Elizabeth and the | 


consequent accession of James, but to the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada, in which 
case the sonnets preceding it must have 
been written in the three years preceding 
July, 1588. It is not necessary to reproduce 
his arguments and answers to possible objec- 
tions here; it is sufficient to refer to his 
* Shakespeare’s Sonnets Reconsidered * ; but 
I think most readers will agree that as 
regards Sonnet CVITI. the argument has 
great force. 

In 1588 Shakespeare and Marlowe were 
both twenty-four years old; we may safely 
assume that they were both in London and 
both connected with the stage. What degree 
of intimacy there was between them then 
or subsequently we do not know, but we 
do know that at the outset of his career 
Shakespeare greatly admired, and was to 
some extent dominated by, the other's 
genius. Was he ever, at any period of his 
career, so greatly influenced by any other 
contemporary ? Could he at any time 
sincerely have spoken of himself as “ in- 
ferior far’ to any other 7 I think not. 

And when we turn to Sonnet LXXXVI. 
we find a description of his rival which 
applies exactly to Marlowe, and to no other 
contemporary poet; of no other could 
Shakespeare have so spoken without betray- 
ing a singular lack of judgment. ‘‘ The 
proud, full sail of his great verse ’’ has indeed 
been thought to apply to Chapman (who 
would, of course, be out of the question 
at the date suggested), and perhaps it does; 
but Chapman cannot be thought of as “ by 
spirits taught to write above a mortal pitch,” 
or as having converse with an “affable 
familiar ghost who nightly gulls him with 
intelligence,” There is nothing at all 
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supernatural about Chapman's verse, nor 
/about that of Marston or Barnes, or other 
| later poets who have been suggested. But the 
| description exactly fits Marlowe's ‘‘ mighty 
| line’? and magic. And may we not without 

extravagance suspect the shadow of Mephis- 
| topheles in this ‘familiar ghost”? * The 
| Tragedy of Dr. Faustus ’ was, it is believed, 
| produced within a year of the probable date 
of this sonnet, or shortly afterwards. stale 


| [Marlowe’s claim has been urged long since. For 
| Prof. Minto’s suggestion that the Rival Poet was 
| Chapman see ‘ Characteristics of the English Poets,’ 
| 1885, and also ‘Shakespeare and the Rival Poet’ 
| by Mr. A. Acheson, 1903. 


| pi Rt 
| is al 
Replies. 


RAILWAY TRAVEL: EARLY 
IMPRESSIONS. 
(11 S. v. 29, 113.) 


SEE the ‘Collected Works of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, 38 vols., vol. iii, pp. 421-9, 1845. 
‘Letters on Railways.’ Two of these are 
on ‘Locking In’ on railways, and the 
third on ‘Burning Alive on Railroads.’ 
The following is from Sydney Smith's letter 
to the editor of The Morning Chronicle, and 
is dated 7 June, 1842 :-— 

* Railroad travelling is a delightful improve- 
ment of human life. Man is become a bird; 
he can fly longer and quicker than a Solan goose. 
The mamma rushes sixty miles in two hours to 
the aching finger of her conjugating and declining 
grammar boy. The early Scotchman scratches 
himself in the morning mists of the North, and 
has his porridge in Piccadilly before the setting 
j}sun. The Puseyite priest, after a rush of 100 
miles, appears with his little volume of nonsense 
at the breakfast of his bookseller. Every thing 
is near, every thing is immediate—time, distance, 
and delay are abolished. But, though charming 
and fascinating as all this is, we must not shut 
our eyes to the price we shall pay for it. There 
will be every three or four years some dreadful 
massacre—whole trains will be hurled down a 
precipice, and 200 or 300 persons will be killed 
on the spot. There will be every now and then 
a great combustion of human bodies, as there has 
been at Paris; then all the newspapers up in 
arms—a thousand regulations, forgotten as soon 
as the directors dare—loud screams of the 
velocity whistle—monopoly locks and bolts, as 
before.... 

‘* We have been, up to this point, very careless 
of our railway regulations. The first person of 
rank who is killed will put every thing in order, 
and produce a code of the most careful rules. I 
hope it will not be one of the bench of bishops ; 
but should it be so destined, let the burnt bishop 
—the unwilling Latimer—remember that, how- 
ever painful gradual concoction by fire may be, 
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his death will produce unspeakable benefit to the 
public. Even Sodor and Man will be better than 


nothing. oo — 
M. e EET. 


See 4 8. iv. 332 and 108. xi. 306. ‘The 
Creevey Papers’; Christian  Ployen’s 
‘Reminiscences of a Voyage to Shetland, 
Orkney, and Scotland’ (1839); and Albert 
Smith’s ‘Mr. Ledbury’ and ‘Christopher 
Tadpole,’ all contain short accounts of rail- 
way travel in its early days. 

Ruys JENKINS. 





LONDRES: LONDON: LONDINIUM (II S. 
v. 129).—The r in Londres represents the 
Latin n. The formation is normal, and is 
explained in Toynbee’s * Historical French 
Grammar’ at p. 135. Thus the Latin 
pampinum gave F. pampre ; 


ordre (E. order); diaconum gave diacre : 


cophinum gave cofre (E. coffer, a doublet of | 
coffin); tympanum gave timbre (whence FE, | 


timbrel); and Londinium gave Londre(s). 
The final s in Londres is the usual O.F. 
suffix found in words derived from the 
second Latin declension, used to mark the 


‘ subject ’’ case, ¢.e. the Latin nominative. | 


In O. French am? was 
** object ” case; the 
amis (L. amicus). 
by analogy. 


only used in the 
“subject ~~ case was 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 


The usual form of ‘* London” in Old 
English was Lunden, generally 


burh, Lundenceaster. The representation of 
Lunden (or Lundena) by the form Londres 
in French is just what one would expect. 
In a number of words ‘ demi-savants ” 7 
“supported ” is changed into 7: pam- 
pinum, pampre ; ordinem, ordre ; diaconum, 
diacre ; cophinum, coffre ; tympanum, timbre. 
The same change is common in Spanish : 
hominem, hombre ; femina, hembra ; nomine, 
nombre ; glandinem, landre; hirundinem, 
golondra ; sanguinem, sangre ; also Fr. famine, 
Sp. hambre. A, L. MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 


The name by which the French know 
London exemplifies their strongly marked 
tendency to present the names of their 


towns and districts in a plural form. In| 


very many cases this tendency operates 


correctly: e.g., Caux, Meaux, Reims, 
Amiens, Chalons, Orléans, represent the 


Latin Caleti, Meldi, Remi, Ambiani, Cata- 
Jauni, Aureliani. But it has not always been 
regulated: Constantia has become “ Cou- 
tances,’ and the O.E. Lundene and Dofere 
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ordinem gave | 


So also in neuter nouns, | 


with an: 
addition, ep. Lundentiin, Lundenwic, Lunden- | 


1 
are now ‘Londres’? and ‘* Douvres.” 
(* Dubre,”’ the form in the ‘ Notitia Digni- 
tatum,’ cannot, I imagine, be the ancestor 
of Dofras [ace. pl.] in the eleventh-century 
Canterbury bi-lingual Chronicle, ann. 1052.) 
“Chartres,” ‘‘ Langres,”’ “‘ Londres,” repre- 
sent *Cartnes (7.e., *Cartunes, by metathesis 
for Carnutes), *Lengnes (7.e., Lengones), and 
*Londnes (from a supposed form Londones). 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
[Mr. W. Norticorr BoLpERsToN also thanked 
for reply. ] 


Hone’s ‘Ancient Mysteries’ (11 S. 
v. 109)—Probably the paragraph quoted 
from Hone’s ‘ Ancient Mysteries Described ’ 
refers to customs that used to be earried out 
in connexion with Baud’s Buck. The two 
processions in connexion with this originated 
in 1275, and were continued annually till 
| the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

In *‘ Machyn’s Diary,’ p. 141. under 1557, 
this account of one of these processions 
appears :— 

‘The last day of June, St. Paul’s Day. was a 
goodly procession at St. Paul’s. There was a 
| priest of every parryche of the dyosses of Londun 
with a cope, and the bishop of London wayreng 
| ys myter; and after cam a fat buck, and ys hed 
| with the hornes borne a-pone a baner-pole, and 
| 10 hornes blohyng afor the boke and behynd.” 
| The following account of the origin of these 
curious customs is from Stow’s * Survey of 

London,’ 1720 edition, vol. i. book iii. 
| pp. 164-5 :-— 

“Sir William Baud, Kt. the 3d of Edward 1. 
in the Year 1274, on Candlemas-day, granted to 
Harvy de Borham, Dean of Pauls, and to the 
Chapter there, that in consideration of twenty 
two Acres of Ground or Land, by them granted, 
within their Manor of Westiey in Esser, to be 
inclosed into his Park at Curingham: he would 
(for ever) upon the Feast day of the Conversion 
of Paul, in Winter, give unto them a good Doe, 
seasonable and sweet: And upon the Feast of 
the Commemoration of St. Paul, in Summer, 
a good Buck, and offer the same at the high 
Altar; the same to be spent amongst the Canons 
Residents. The Doe to be brought by one Man, 
at the Hour of Procession, and through the Pro- 
cession to the high Altar; and the Bringer to 
have nothing. The Buck to be brought by all 
his Meyney in like manner; and they to have 
| paid unto them by the Church, 12 Pence only, 
| and no more to be required. 
| “This Grant he made, and for performance, 
| bound the Lands of him and his Heirs to be dis- 
| trained on: And if the Lands should be evicted, 
| that yet he and his Heirs should accomplish the 

Gift. Witnesses, Richard Tilbery, William de 
Wocekendon, Richard de Harlowe, Knights, Peter 
of Stanford, Thomas of Waldon and some others.” 


This deed was confirmed by Sir Walter 
Baude, William’s son, in the thirtieth 
year of Edward I. Stow describes the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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performance at these feasts. It appears that 
two special suits of vestments were used : 


** one imbroidered with Bucks, the other with | 


Does.” 
presented by the Bauds. 
‘History of Essex’ (1768), i. 242. under 
‘Coringham,’ in the Barstable Hundred, 


These were supposed to have been 


Morant, in his! 


' notorious 


inaccurately gives the date of this deed as | 


1375. 

There is an account of the feasts and 
customs in Dugdale’s ‘ History of St. Paul’s,’ 
pp. 17 et seg. THomas WM. Huck. 

Saffron Watden. . 


With reference to the offering of a fat 


buck at the altar of St. Paul’s Cathedral, | 


Canon Sparrow Simpson, in his ‘St. Paul’s 
and Old City Life’ (1894), has a good deal 
of information to give. He mentions the 


legend of the ceremony being a continuation | 


of sacrifices in honour of Diana, but does 
not agree that there was any truth in it, 
but rather traces it to a grant of land to the 
Cathedral. the donors of which made the 
offering. Stow, in his ‘Survey’ (1618, 
p- 641). arrives at a similar conclusion, and 
gives an account of a deed dated 1274, 
which provides a fat buck and doe on Candle- 


mas Day for the benefit of the Cathedral | sina 
|of the age rowed ‘in the same boat ~ with 


clergy. He mentions the ‘“ Jupiter ”’ legend, 
and his story altogether is full of informa- 
tion. Blount, in his ‘ Antient Tenures ° 


(1679. p. 105). also gives a full account of | 


this ** signal grant.” Wn. Norman. 
During the excavations for new 
St. Paul's, Roman urns were found as well as 


British graves ; 


and in 1830 a stone altar | 


with animage of Diana was unearthed in the | 


course of excavations for the foundations of 
Goldsmiths’ Hall in Foster Lane. On such 


incomplete evidence rests the accuracy of the | 
story or tradition that a temple of Diana} 


occupied part of the site of the present 
Cathedral. 

Down to the reign of Philip and Mary 
there was observed a custom arising from 
an obligation incurred by Sir William 
Baud in 1375, when he was permitted to 
enclose twenty acres of the Dean’s land, in 
consideration of presenting the clergy of the 
Cathedral with a fat buck and doe yearly on 
the days of the Conversion (25 January) and 
Commemoration (30 June) of St. Paul. See 
‘ Beauties of England.’ A. R. Baytey. 


*CocKE LORELLE’sS Bots’ (11 8. v. 110).— 
This poem was printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, circa 1520. It was reprinted in 
1815 for the Roxburghe¥Club, being pre- 


sented to the members by the Rev. Henry . 


Drury. An edition was also published in 
Edinburgh in 1841 and by the Percy Society. 
“Cock Lorell the author was the most 
knave who ever lived” (see 
Lowndes). <A very full account of the poem 
is given in ‘The Cambridge History of 
English Literature,’ vol. iii. chap. v. p. 83, 
which says :— 

“The tract is a burlesque rhapsody on the 
lower middle classes; they are grouped under 
the classification of a crew which takes ship and 
sails through England.” 

J. E. Larron PICKERING. 

Inner Temple Library. 


The author of this poem is unknown. It 
was first printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
and was not again reproduced until the nine- 
teenth century, when the Roxburghe Club 
and the Percy Society published it for the 
benefit of their members. I have a copy 
of the Percy issue, which was edited by Mr. 
Edward F. Rimbault, F.S.A. ‘‘ Cock Lorell,”’ 
he wrote, *‘ appears to have been a notorious 
vagabond, and the head of a gang of thieves 
which infested London and its vicinity in 
the time of Henry VII. and Henry VIII.” 
It is supposed that Brandt’s ‘ Shyp of Folys ° 
suggested the satire. All the bad characters 


Cock=Captain or Boss, Lorell, whose name 
denotes a worthless person or evildoer. 
Of euery craft some there was, 
Short or longe, more or lasse. 
All these rehersed here before 
In Cokes bote eche man had an ore; 
and they 
sayled England thorowe and thorowe, 
Vyllage, towne, cyte, and borowe. 
The poem contains a most interesting record 


| of Christian names and surnames, and a list 


| 
| 


| ** Cock Lorelle ” 


of trades and occupations followed in medi- 
zval times which cannot easily be matched. 
St. SwWITHIN. 


[Mr. A. R. BAyLEY—who refers to fragment in 
Garrick ColL, B.M., reprinted in Maidment’s 
Publications, xlvi. (1840), and reminds us_that 
was a byword as late as Jaco- 
bean times—also thanked for reply. 

Mr. A. COLLINGWOOD LEE suggests a reference 
to ‘ Literary Relations of England and Germany 
in the Sixteenth Century, by C. H. Herford 
(sm. 8vo, 1886), for the relationship of this poem 
to the ‘Ship of Fools’ and other allied satires. 
Mr. ArtHUR Myworr also refers to the Percy 
Society edition. | 


Omar Kuayyam (11 8. v. 105).—I have 
not had an opportunity of seeing Prof. 


Jackson's book, but the extract given by 
A. N. Q. greatly interested me, because it 
bears out my own theories on the subject 
of Omar's descent. 


Some years ago 
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asked a friend of mine—now a member of 
Parliament—wheo had a much more extensive 
acquaintance with Persia than I possessed, 
why Omar enjoyed so little popularity in 
that country. and his answer was, ‘‘ Because 
he was a Sunni.” The names of Omar and 
Osman, though common in Turkey and 


Arabia, are practically unknown in Persia, | 


nor are the Persians a nation of tent- 
dwellers. In Arabic khaima means a tent, 
and Khaiyam or Khayyam is a tent-maker. 
His name and his religion combine to favour 
the idea that Omar was not 
?.e. Aryan, but of Arab, 7.e. Semitic, descent. 
1 have worked out this theory in a short 
paper. of which some copies were privately 
printed by a friend of mine two or three years 
ago. I have still a few copies of this pam- 
phlet on my hands, and on my return to 
England shall be glad to send one to any 


person taking an interest in the subject | 
v postcard ad- | 


¢ 


who will favour me with « 
dressed as below. W. F. 
Villa Paradis, Hyéres (Var). 


PRIDEAUX. 


Frity’s ‘Roap to Ruin’ anp ‘ RAce 
FOR WEALTH’ (11 S. v. 127).—‘ The Race 
for Wealth * series was exhibited at Chicago 
in 1893: it afterwards belonged to Col. J. J. 
Ellis of London and M. N. Newton of London. 
The pictures were in the sale of M. Sedel- 
meyer of Paris in June, 1907; a letter to 
him would soon discover where they are 
now. 


At the end of Mr. Maycock’s query | 
he states that ‘The Railway Station’ is in | 


the King’s collection. If this is so, it must 

be one of the smaller replicas. The large 

picture was the property of my father, who 

sold it to the Holloway College, where it 

now is. ALGERNON GRAVES. 
42, Old Bond Street, W. 


The five pictures which form ‘The Road 
to Ruin’ belonged to the late Col. North, and 
hung at his residence, Avery Hill, Eltham. 


Kent. where I saw them, and where they were | 


sold, 18 March, 1898, for 610 guineas, to a 
Mr. Ingles. 


inclined to give some further particulars 
as to the buyer. W. Roserts. 
Mr. Frepertc TcrNeER also writes to say that 
‘The Railway Station’ is at Holloway College. | 


ARCHIBALD ERSKINE (11 S. v. 128).— 
This may have been Archibald Erskine, 
seventh Earl of Kellie, who was born 
22 April. 1736, and died 8 May, 1797. He 
served for twenty-six years in the Army, 
becoming Lieutenant - Colonel, and ) 
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of Persian, | 


The auctioneers (Messrs. G. A. | 
Wilkinson & Son. 7, Poultry, E.C.) might be | 


soon 


( 
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afterwards retiring. It is thought that his 
Jacobitism prevented his receiving further 
promotion. As a Scottish representative 
| peer. he was indefatigable in his efforts to 
|improve the political conditions of Episco- 
| palians and Roman Catholics in Scotland. 
| His work on behalf of the latter section of 
the community elicited the hearty recogni- 
tion of ecclesiastics from the Pope downwards. 
See Anderson’s ‘ Scottish Nation,’ ii. 595. 
THoMAS BAYNE. 


LAMB OR LAMBE (IIS. v. 66, 137).—That 
the Lambe of ‘ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ’ was the Hon. George Lambe is, 
I think, clear enough, and if I had read a 
few lines back I should have seen that for 
myself :— 

This Lambe must own, since his patrician name 
Fail’d to preserve the spurious farce from shame. 

I think, however, that if Mr. KIncsFoRD 
will refer to ‘The Beauties of the Anti- 
Jacobin,’ 1799, p. 306, he will have no doubt 
that ‘‘L—be” refers to Charles Lamb. 
The conjunction of names alone proves it, 
and the editor's (? Gifford’s) note accentuates 
it. Referring to ‘‘C—dge,” he finishes a 
very scathing review of his career as follows : 

** He has since married, had children, and has 
now quitted the country, become a citizen of the 
world, left his little ones fatherless, and his wife 
destitute. ‘ Ex uno disce’ his associates Southey 


and Lambe.” 
Wma. H. PEEr. 


GARDINER Faminy (11 S. v. 123). — I 
have the book-plate of ‘‘Samuel Weare 
Gardiner, Esq., Coombe Lodge. Whitchurch, 
co. Oxford.” The blazon, which may be of 
interest to Trin. Coty. CAMB., is: Quarterly, 
|1 and 4, Or, on a chevron gules, between 
| three griffins’ heads erased azure, two lions 
| counter-passant of the field ; 2 and 3, Gules, 
|on a cross or five mullets in cross sable 
| (this is the coat of Boddam); impaling : 
| Sable. an eagle displayed (.... ?%) within a 


-bordure engrailed arg. Crest: A_ griffin’s 
head erased (....?). Motto: ‘‘ Deo non 


| fortuna.” 
Camp. is not quite intelligible. 
of Gardener, Gardiner, and 
given in Burke’s ‘ General 
which reference might be made. 
S. A. GRUNDY-NEWMAN. 


The will of my ancestor John Montfort 
was witnessed by Charles Gardner, whose 
seal is appended, viz., three griffins’ heads 
erased, with an elephant’s head for crest. 
An heraldic memorial to the family was 
recently placed in Bunbury eee — 

+ Ee 


The blazon given by TRIN. COLL. 

Many coats 
Gardner are 
Armory, to 
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THomas CROMWELL (11 8, iv. 509; v. 37). | decease of a widow; and seeing that Oliver 
—I do not think that the phraseology | Cromwell had no great-grandson in the 


of the announcement of the decease of 
“The Lady of Thos. Cromwell’? in The 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1752 should be 
regarded by Miss WILLIAMS as_ sufficient 
proof that the Thomas Cromwell referred to 
eould not have been the Thomas who died 
in 1748. 

In those days it was, [ believe, no un- 
common mode of recording, in * The Annual 
Register > and such like publications, the 


| male line of the name of Thomas other than 
| he who died in 1748, I am of opinion that 
the announcement in question refers to the 
| decease of the said Thomas’s second wite 
| Mary, daughter of Nicholas Skinner. 

| Upon this supposition, and in answer to 
Miss WILttaMs’s inquiry, [ give the follow- 
ing pedigree, which shows the whole of the 
| descendants known to me ot the two mar- 
riages of the aforesaid Thomas. 








Oliver Cromwell, Protector, b. 1599, m. 22 Aug., 1620,==Elizabeth, d. 8 Oct., 1672, daughter of Sir James 


in St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate, d. 1658. 


Henry Cromwell, third son, b. 20 Jan., 1628,== 
Lord-Lieutenaut of Ireland, d. 1674. | 


| Bouchier, of Felsted, Essex. 


Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Francis Russell, Bt., 
of Chippenham, Cambs. Shed. 7 April, 1687. 


Henry Cromwell, second son, a Major, d. 1711==Hannah, daughter of Benjamin Hewling. She d. 1732. 
! 


Frances, tirst wife, daughter of=Thomas Cromwell, 


John Tidman. di: 


| 
tad | 
Oliver, d. 1741. Anne=John Field, 
Henry, d. 1771. | of Stoke 
Thomas. Newington, 
Elizabeth, d. young. 


| r | 
Henry Field, = Miss Baron. Jobn, b. 1760; Olive 


lil 
Elizabeth ; Thomas; 
Hannah; Richard ; 
Susannah of Entield. Park, Herts, | Morse. 


' 4 
| ' 


1 “eo 
eighth and youngest sou==Mary, second wife, daughter 
TAS. | of Nicholas Skinuer. 


| 
Oliver, of==Mary, daughter 
Cheshunt | of Morgan 


d. 1821. 


| | | 
r, b. 1761 : Elizabeth = Thomas Oliver, 


b. 1775. John, b. 1764: Oliveria Artemidorus _ b. 1782, 


Thomas, d. young ; 


one not named, d 
Anne; Elizabeth, 


Cromwell, Russell. d, young. 
. young; b. 1777-8, 
d. 1781; d.6 Aug., 


Sophia; Mary ; Letitia. 1849. 


*‘LILLIBULLERO’ (11 S. v. 28, 111).— 
It is rather extraordinary that in the replies 
to Mr. BResLAR’S queries, given on pp. 111 
and 112, no reference is made to the cireum- 
stance that has done more to direct attention 
to the ballad in question than anything else 
in English literature. I refer, of course, to 
the fact that ‘ Lilltbullero” or ‘ Lilla- 
bullero * as Sterne spells it, was the favourite 
tune of ‘*imy uncle Toby,’ which he whistled 
on all occasions, great and small. Readers 
of ‘ Tristram Shandy ’ will recollect how he 
is deseribed as ‘directing the buccinatory 
muscles along his cheeks. and the ovicular 
muscles around his lips. to do their duty ”’ 
while he whistled the tune. 

The music of the tune, and an account of 
the ballad. taken from Burnet’s ‘ History of 
his Own Times’ and King’s ‘ State of the 


Protestants in Ireland, 1691, are given in 
Sterne’s ‘ Works,’ vol. i. p. 96 (London, 
Sharpe & Son, &c., 1819). a BP 


Francis H. RELTON. 


** BARTHOLOMEW WARE” (11 8. v. 130).— 
As James Howell was one of * the tribe of 
Ben,’ he was no doubt in agreement with 
his chief regarding the degeneracy of the 
great festivity which was for seven 
centuties a conspicuous feature of London 
life. In Jonson’s * Bartholomew Fair,’ 
although it is concerned with the revelry 
rather than the traftic of the gathering, there 
is very suggestive evidence as to the cha- 
acter of the wares presented. Both Overdo 
and Busy are subjected to the exposure 
which is the high prerogative of comedy, 
vet each in his own way is allowed to indicate 
one ‘‘enormity ” after another. The dis- 
guised Justice justifiably exclaims (Act IT. 
scene i.): “* How is the poor subject abused 
here !”’ while the other moralist is not 
without method as he vehemently exhorts 
his hearers thus (Act ITI. scene i.) :— 

‘The place is Smithfield, or the field of smiths, 
the grove of hobby-horses and trinkets, the wares 
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are the wares of devils, and the whole Fair is the 
shop of Satan: they are hooks and baits, very 
baits, that are hung out on every side, to catch 
you, and to hold you, as it were, by the gills, 
and by the nostrils, as the fisher doth ; therefore 
you must not look nor turn toward them.” 

See also ‘ Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair’ 
by Henry Morley, who shows how the three 
fundamental features of the celebration— 
namely, religion, trade, and pleasure—de- 
generated one after another, till the last, 
when Jeft alone, became an excess that was 
its own undoing. THOMAS BAYNE. 


The phrase is the subject of a note in Mr. 


Joseph Jacobs's elaborate edition of Howell's | 


‘Familiar Letters.’ ‘* Bartholomew ware ” 
is obviously ware sold at Bartholomew Fair. 
Such ware would be trivial and worthless, 
er, in Mr. Jacobs’s phrase, ‘cheap and 
nasty.” T. Be W. 


By ‘ Bartholomew ware’? Howell means 
“rubbish, such as the goods sold at St. 
Bartholomew's Fair at Smithfield.” 
thinking of the bombast, trite phrasing, and 


excessive compliments in which the Latin! 


epistolizers indulged. ** Tawdry finery”’ is 
perhaps a fair paraphrase. 
» R. M. STRACHAN, 
Tividelberg. 
[Mr. Tom 
for replies. | 


JONES and W. B.S. also thanked 


MaibaA: NAKED SOLDIERS (11 S. iv. 110, 
171, 232, 271, 334, 492; v. 14, 115).— 


Soldiers have fought naked often enough. | 
The passage of the French across the canal | 


at Louvain in 1794, was effected by men 


stripping and swimming over; but the most 


considerable example occurred in 1799, at 
the battle of Zurich, when Soult’s wing of 
the army under Masséna passed the Linth 
at night, led by 120 men, who swam across, 
stripped, each supplied with a lance on his 


left shoulder, a sword at his left side. and | 


on his head, fastened by a handkerchicf, a 
pistol and a packet of cartridges. The 


sword, borne in the mouth, was to kill the | 
sentinels, the lance was for the mélée, and | 


the pistol to carry dismay in the darkness 
of the night. Ten trumpeters and four drum- 
mers went also. One drummer was drowned 
by his drum slipping under him, preventing 
him from swimming, and then, as it filled, 
dragging him down. The Austrians were 
taken by surprise. and such confusion was 
caused amongst them that the rest of the 
force got across easily enough in boats and 
then by bridges. R. Pures, 

Col. late R.A. 


He is | 


COLKITTO AND GALASP (11 S. v. 104).— 
In the interesting communication at the 
above reference it is suggested at the close, 
p. 105, that the late Prof. Masson may have 
/ confused young Colkitto with his father. 
With all deference I beg to traverse that 
suggestion. If old Colkitto was known as 
Coll Keitache MacGillespick M‘Donald. the 
** Gillespick” with *‘ Mac ” prefixed, became 
a kind of surname, and pertained to the son 
as much as to the father. The name of the 
son would therefore be Alexander M‘Coll 
Keitache MacGillespick M*Donald, or, in 
other words, Alexander, son of left-handed 
Coll, son of Gillespick, son of Donald. 


Unlike such common designations as 
* James Smith” or * John Jones,” Gaelic 


personal names were intended for purposes of 
individual discrimination, and were con- 
_structed on the principle of the Biblical 
genealogies. ‘‘ If a man had no personal 
mark, or patrimonial distinction,” says 
Stewart of Garth (‘Sketches of the High- 
landers,’ p. 345), 
* he was known by adding the name of his father, 
as the son of John. This perhaps ran back for 
three or four generations. However absurd a 
long string of names may appear in English, it is 
not so in Gaelic, from the facility of compounding 
words in that language. 

A note by Dr. R. Chambers in * Rebel- 
lions in Scotland under Montrose, vol. i. 


|p. 322, confirms Prof. Masson's opinion. 
/Speaking of Alexander Macdonald. Dr. 
Chambers says :— 

* His father’s name was Col Macdonald: but. 


being left-handed, he was more generally known 
by the term Col Keitoch—Col of the Left Hand. 
Alexander himself, according to the practice of 
the Highlands, inherited his father’s name as Mac- 
Colkeitoch—Son of Col of the Left Hand: some- 
times even the name of his grandfather was 
| added, and he then became, in the language of 
the Gael, Alaster MacColkeitoch Vich Gillespic. 
From some unaccountable reason, however, he 
has been generally known in history by the name 
of Colkitto, which, at the best, was only his 
| father’s sobriquet, or nickname.” 

That the dust of oblivion, long settled over 
the Rev. George Gillespie's once fragrant 
should have been disturbed, in 


| memory, 
| order to drag him into touch with the war- 
| like shade of Colkitto by coupling their 
|names together, was quite unnecessary. 
| Gillespies were tumbling over one another 
ito claim Sir Walter Scott’s attention. If 
‘the Gillespie in Colkitto’s name was not 
| sufficient for his purpose (and possibly Sir 
| Walter may have been oblivious for the 
moment of the fact with which Prof. Masson 
was acquainted), he ought at least to have 
remembered that Montrose’s great rival 
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Archibald, the first Marquis of Argyll, was 
commonly known and spoken of as “‘ Gilles- 
pick Gruamach”™ (grim-faced Archibald). 
See Browne's ‘ History 
Clans °; Gregory's 
Highlands’; Dr. 
Great Marquess ° ; 
‘John Splendid.” At all events, it is evi- 
dent that the cluster of 


‘History of the Western 
Willcock’s life of *‘ The 


of the Highland | 


and Neil Munro’s novel | 


‘rugged names” | 


observed by Milton was not gathered pro- | 


miscuously over Scotland, 
the locality of the wars of Montrose. 

The fantastic form ‘‘ Galasp ”’ for Gillespie 
was probably inserted for metrical reasons. 
As the name “ Gordon * was introduced by | 
Milton into his sonnet, presumably on 
account of the exigencies of rime, so, in all | 
likelihood, ‘ Gillespie” received its weird 
fashioning into ‘‘ Galasp ” in order to ac- 
commodate it to its rime-word ‘‘ gasp.” 
the same reason probably it stands at the 
end and not in the middle of the line. 

Epins. Univ. 

EARLDOM OF DERWENTWATER (11 8. 


V. 
109).—Possibly it may be found that 
Mr. John Nicholas-Fazakerley, who died 


s.p. 21 April, 1909, was the last representative 
of the family of Ratcliffe, Earl of Derwent- 
water, 
viving son of Mr. John 
Stoddley, Devon, M.P. for Peterborough, a 
Whig politician, and a member of the 
** Holland House circle.” Either this Mr. 
Fazakerley or his father changed his patro- | 
nymic of Ratcliffe. H. G. ARCHER. 


“TEMPLE Bar’: CASANOVA (11S. v. 110). 
—The author was Herbert Greenhough 
Smith. 
other papers in ‘The Romance of History,’ 
published by Newnes. G. F. 

Strawberry Hill. 


Fazakerley, 


County BIBLIOGRAPHIES (11 S._ iv. 
v. 30, 178).—My second list closed with 
Huntingdorshire, but before proceeding with 
the other counties [ subjoin a supplementary 
list : — 

Berkshire—-Sherwood (G. F. T.), 
tions for Berkshire (Berks, 
Archeol. Journal, vol. 
13-16). 

Macray (Rev. W. D.), Early Berkshire 
Deeds relating to Grazeley (Berks). Berks, 
ary and Oxon Archeol. Journal, vol. ii. 

) 

Buckinghamshire—Summe ors (W. H.), Some Docu- 

ments in the State Papers re lating to Beacons- 


Bucks, and Oxon 
Vii. 90-93; vol. 


field (Bucks). Bucks Archit. and Archeol. 
Soc., vii. 97-114. 
Summers (W. H.), Some Documents in 


the State —— mane to High Wycombe 
(tbid., vii. 304-13 





For | 


It was _Teprinted along with nine | 


but belonged to) Cheshire 


| 


| 


| 


That gentleman was the only sur- | 
of | 


488; | 


County Collec- | 


Viil. | 





Cambridgeshire—Gray 


(G. J.), Index 
Cole Manuscripts in the 

Cambridge, Bowes & 
Bowes, 1912. The above was referred to in 
my first list as ‘‘ announced for publication.” 
It is now issued. 

Clark (J. W.), Hammond’s Map of Cam- 
bridge, 1592 (Proc. Camb. Ant. Soc., vii. 
13-14). 

Bowes (R.), On the First and Other Early 


to the 
Contents of the 
British Museum. 





Cambridge Newspapers (Proc. Camb. Ant. 
Soc., viii. 347-58). 
Hughes (Thomas), On Chester Litera- 


ture, its Authors and Publishers during the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Ches- 
ter Archit., Archeol., and Hist. Soc., ii. 
21-30). 

Robson (John), The Materials for 
History of the Two Counties (Lanes 
Cheshire) and the Mode of 
(Lanes and Cheshire Hist. Soc., 
vii. 99-114; x. 47-58). 

Taylor (Henry), A 
Chester Deeds (Journal of 
and Hist. Soe. 
3880-83). 

Cheshire Records, 
originals in the P.R.O. (ibid., vi. 283-345) 

Earwaker (J. P.), Notes on the Collection 
of Deeds preserved at the East Hall, High 
Legh, Cheshire, with Special Reference to 
those relating to Manchester and Neighbour- 
hood (Lancs and Cheshire Ant. Soc., vii. 
142-59). 

Hollins (Norman), 


the 
and 
bigs Them 

. 199-217 $ 


Transcript of Old 
Archit., Archeol., 
of Chester and N. Wales, v. 


transcribed from 


Bibliography of Lancs 


and Cheshire Antiquities and Biography, 
1902 Reng 1908 (Lanes and Cheshire Ant. 
Soc.. 265-75 3 xxi. 224-33), 


( Ro Be * inter (J. Ro}, Report on the Harding 
Collection of Manuse ripts, Records, and His- 
torical, Ecclesiastical, Heraldic, and Anti- 
quarian Documents relating to Devon and 


Cornwall (Devon Assoc., xx. 49-68), 

Worth (R. N.), Manuseript Materials for 
Cornish History (Royal Instit., Cornwall, 
viii. 144-7). 


Cumberland—Ferguson (Chancellor), On the 
Collection of Chapbooks in the Bibliotheca 
Jacksoniana, with some Remarks on the 
History of Printing in Carlisle, Whitehaven, 
Penrith, &c. (Trans. Cumb. and Westmor- 
land Antiq. Sec., xiv. 1-120). 


Reon same author dealt with this subject 
Arch. Journal (London), lii. 292-335. 
eianidieae allis (Alfred), A Sketch of the 


Early History of the Printing Press in Derby- 
shire (Derby Archeol. and Nat. Hist. Soc., 
iii. 137-56). 

Derry (T. R.), Some Notes on Old Belper 
and Old Belper Books (Derby Archeol. and 
Nat. Hist. Soc., xii. 1-23). 

Pedes Finium for the County of Derby, 
from their Commencement in the Reign of 
Richard I. (Derby Archaeol. and Nat. Hist. 
Soc., xviii. 1-17). 

Devonshire—Wainwright (Thomas), An Index 
to the Names of Persons found in the Monu- 
mental Inscriptions in Devonshire Churches 
(Devon Assoc., xxxvi. 522-41). 

Whale (Rev. T. W.), Index to Domesday 

Devon Assoc., vol. xxviii, 


Analysis (Devon). 
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Whale (Rev. T. 
Nevill (Devon). 
324. 

Prowse (Arthur B.), 
Names in Westcote’s 
in 1630, and in his 
(1845). Devon. Assoc., xxvii. 443-85. 

Prowse (Arthur B.), Index to Risdon’s 
* Survey of Devon,’ Personal Names (Devon 
Assoc., xxvii. 419-50), 

Dredge (Rev. John Ingle), ), Devon Biblio- 
graphy (Devon Assoc., xxii. 324-56). 

Dredge (Rev. John Ingle), ‘ Few Sheaves 
of Devonshire Bibliography (Devon <Assoc., 


W.), Index to Testa de 
Devon Assoc., Xxxiv. 289- 


to Personal 
‘View of Devonshire 
Devonshire Pedigrees 


Index 






xxiv. 476-526: xxv 552-601 ; xxviii. 
547-605 3 xxxi. 331-55). (The last one by 
Mrs. F. B. Troup.) 

Dymond (Robert), Ancient Documents 
relating to the Civil History of Totnes | 
{Devon Assoc., xii. 192-203). j 

Dymond (Robert), Historical Documents 


relating to Dartmoor (Devon Assoc., xi. 371- 
382). 

Levien (Edward), Devonshire Unpub- 
lished Manuscripts in the British aia 
(Brit. Archzol. Assoc., xviii. 134-45 

Chanter (J. R.), Report on the enti 
Collection of Manuscripts, Records, and 
IListorical, Neclesiastical, Heraldic, and 
Antiquarian Documents relating to Devon 
and Cornwall (Devon Assoc., xx. 49-68). 

Troup (Mrs. F. B.) and Dredge (John 
Ingle), Biographical Sketch of Rev. C. 
Jellinger, M.A., with Bibliographical Notes 
(Devon Assoc., xxxii. 249-70). 

Brushfield (Thomas N.), The Bibliography 
of Rev. Geo. Oliver, D.D., of Exeter (Devon 
Assoc., Xvii. 266-76). 

Edmonds (Rev. Canon), The Formation 
and Fortunes of Exeter Cathedral Library 
(Devon Assoc., xxxi. 25-50). 

Reichel (Rev. J. O.), Extracts from the 
Pipe Rolls of Henry II. relating to Devon, 
with an Appendix: from Testa de Nevill 
(Devon Assoc., xxix. 453-509). 

Windeatt (Edward), Muniments of the | 
Corporation of Totnes (Devon Assoc., Xxxiv. 
704-14). 

Worth 








(R. N.), Notes on the Ancient 
Recorded Topography of Devon (Devon 
Assoc., xvii. 345-66), 


Worth (R. N.), Notes on the History of 
Printing in Devon (Devon Assoc., Xi. 497- 
515). 

Worth (R. N. 
Records (Brit. 


), On the Plymouth Municipal 
Archeeol. Assoc., xxxix. 110- 
118). 


Wright (W. HL. K.), Progress of Devonian 
Bibliography (Devon Assoc., xxiii. 376-88). 
A Committee of the Devonshire Association 
has +issued in the Trans. at least eleven 
reports on Devonshire Records, extending | 
from vol. xxi. (First Report) to vol. xxxiv. | 
(Eleventh Report). These reports have 
been edited by J. Brooking Rowe, J. KR. 
Chanter, and R. W. Cotton. 
Pengelly (William), The 
Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, | 
(Devon Assoc., ii. 468-522 ; 
x. 141-81; xvi. 189-434). 
Pengelly (William), The Literature of the 
Caverns near Yealmpton, S. Devon (Devon 
Assoc., iv. 81-105; and ibid., 467-90). 





Literature of 
prior to 1859 | 
iii, 191-182 ; 
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Pengelly (William), 
Oreston Caverns, 
Assoc., v. 249-316). 

Pengelly (William), The Literature of the 
Caverns of Anstey’s Cove, Torquay (Devon 
Assoc., vi. 61-9). 

Pengelly (William), The Literature of the 
Caverns and Fissures near Chudleigh (Devon 
Assoc., vi. 46-60). 

Pengelly (William), The Literature 
Caverns of Buckfastleigh (Devon 
70-72). 

| Dorsetshire — Wilkinson (Rev. J.), Parochial 
Histories of Wilts and Dorset (Wilts Archeol. 
and Nat. Hist. Mag., iv. 253-66). 

x—Waller (William ¢ ‘hapman), Some Essex 
MSS. belonging to W. S. Chesenhale-Marsh of 
G: aynes Park (Essex Archeol. Soc., N.S., 
vi. 101-21). 
Gloucestershire—Hyett (F. A.), 


The 
near 


Literature of the 
Plymouth (Devon 


of the 
Assoc., V1. 


Esse 


Catalogue of the 


MSS. in the B.M. relating to the County of 
Gloucester and the City of Bristol (Bristol 
and Glos. Archeol. Soc., xx. 161-221). 


Hyett (F. A.), Notes on the First Bristol 


and Gloucestershire Printers (Bristol and 
Glos. Archzeol. Soc., xx. 38-51). 
Pritchard (John E.), Catalogue of Old 


Bristol Plans, Coinage, &c. (Bristol and Glos. 
Archeol. Soc., xxix. 61-80). 

Were (F.), Index to the Heraldry in 
Bigland’s ‘ Gloucestersbire ’ (Bristol and Glos. 
Archeeol. Soc., xxviii. 147-510). 

Latimer (John), Ancient Bristol Docu- 
ments (Clifton Antiq. Club, iv. 109-38). 

Fuller (Rev. E. A.), Cirencester Documents 
(Bristol and Glos. Archeeol. Soc., xx. 114-26). 

Hudd (Alfred E.), Ancient Bristol Docu- 


ments (Clifton Antiq. Club, iii, 228-34 ; 
iv. 12-16). 

Brown (L. E. G.), On some Gloucestershire 
Manuscripts now in Hereford Cathedral 
Library (Bristol and Glos. Archeol. Soc., 
xxvii. 172-210), 


George (William), The Date of the First 
Authentic Plan of Bristol (Bristol and Glos. 
Archeol. Soc., iv. 296-300). 

Hampshire—Wilson (Rev. S.), 
Hampshire Bibliography 
Club, iii. 303-16). 

Edwards (F. A.), Early Hampshire Printers 

(Hampshire Field — li, 110-84). 

Hertfordshire—Gerish (W. B.), A Notable County 
History (East Herts” Archeol. Soc., i. 169- 
171). This is an account of a remarkable 
‘**Grangerized”’ copy of Clutterbuck’s * Hert- 
fordshire, ’ illustrated by and for Mr. John 
Morice, F.S.A. It was in the possession of 
Messrs. Robson & Kerslake, and sold by them 
to Lord Derby. 


Supplementary 
(Hampshire Field 


Andrews (William Frampton), The 'Topo- 
graphical Collections of a Hertfordshire 
Archeologist (East Herts Archzeol. Soc., i. 
159-67). 

Huntingdonshire—Birch (W. de Gray), Historical 
Notes on the Manuscripts belonging to 
Ramsey Abbey (Archeol. Assoc. Journal, 


S., v. 229-242). 


aXe 


A. L. Humpureys. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 








Motes on Books. 


George the Third and Charles Fou : the Concluding 
Pari of the 
George Otto Trevelyan. Vol. I. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

PAINFUL indeed is the period of our history covered 
in this volume. What might have happened, 
one asks. if it had not been for the obstinacy of 
George III. and the knaves and fools by whom 
he was surrounded ? Although he had renounced 
all hope of subduing the Americans by campaigns 
and battles, he de termined never to acknowledge 
their indepe ndence, and to punish their con- 
tumacy by the indefinite prolongation of a war 
which’ promised to be endless. Though in 
punishing the ) 

himself and on his subjects calamities and dis- 

tresses almost as bad as the plagues of Egypt, 

still his heart was hardened against America, and 
he would not let the people go.” Sir George 


8 NOTES AND QUE RIES. 


| the Lord Chamberlain * 
| they pleased with the corpse, but he would not let 
(his Guards march in procession into the City.” 


(11S. V. Mar. 9, 1912. 


that they might do what 


| However, as we all agpcheh the Commons voted a 


| public funeral and ¢ 


American Revolution. By Sir | 


monument in Westminster 
Abbey, and “ane though not excessive pro- 
vision was made for the bereaved family. 


The second chapter deals with Fox and the French 


j war. Fox, at the age of nineteen, was elected for 


In the course of two sessions he spoke 
“and was sorry he had not 


Midhurst. 
very day but one, 


| seeic on that day likewise: and strange to say 


Americans ‘he brought upon | 
| little of a fop.” 


quotes with approval Lecky, who, writing with | 





unwonted passion, pronounces the King’s course 
of action during the later period of the American 
War as criminal as any of the unconstitutional 
acts which helped to lead Charles I. to the 
scaffold. 

It is pleasant to turn from this to the eloquent 
references made to Chatham, for whom the 
author has all his uncle’s admiration—who, by 
his methods, ‘‘ repaired defeat and organized 
victory, while his power, of speech was among 
the wonders of the world.” He was, ** as became 
a great Englishman, a maritime strategist of the 
highest order,’ and “he never forgot that 
the progress of a fleet is regulated by the pace 
of the lag ship.” Beautiful is the glimpse given 
to us of his domestic life :-— 


‘Nowhere might be found a more united 
family, or a more peaceful home. Lady Chatham, 
a true helpmate in joy or sorrow, was one with 
her husband in affection, in opinion, and in her 
views of duty. They had around them their 
three sons, whom they were launching into life, 
which in the case of C hatham meant that he was 
giving them to his country. 

The eldest son, as soon as the French war 
became imminent. returned to the military pro- 
fession. The third son became ‘* the young tar 
who,” Chatham said, “may, by the favour of 
heaven, live to do some good.” The second son, 
William, became his father’s secretary: ‘* My 
dear secretary.” he would call him, and would 
say, with a humorous side glance at the King 
and his Secretaries of State, “IT wish Somebody 
had as good and as honest an one.” 

The new year of 1778 found Chatham fairly 
well, and exempt from pain and discomfort. 
“Perhaps {so he told his — physician] I 
may last as long as Great Britain.’ Within 
three months, on the 7th of April, occurred 
the fatal seizure in the House of Lords, 
and on the 11th of May he breathed his last. 
“The citizens of London, in Common Council 
expressed an earnest desire that their 
‘in their 
The King told 


assembled,” 
favourite statesman should be buried 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul.’ 


the rest of the House was sorry also,” for “* when 
he rose to his feet he never failed to command 
universal and willing attention by his impressive 
vehemence, his persuasive logic, and his unerring 
tact.” Sir George, in refe rence to Fox’s popu- 
larity with women, says that “he stood high 
in the good graces of the best among them, for 
reasons very honourable to himself and his ad- 
mirers. He was no lady-killer, and only too 
The days were past when he 
talked about travelling from Paris to Lyons 
in order to select patterns for his fancy waist- 
coats.” Now he was plainly and carelessly 
dressed, and possessed in a Sennnecnibhs degres 

‘the power of being himseif in every company. 
The women were no fair-weather friends, for in the 
very darkest period of his fortunes ** they re- 





| mained loyal to him and to the principles which 


he had taught them.’ At this period the Duchess 
of Devonshire ** expressed herself with a noble 
frankness to no less formidable a correspondent 
than Philip Francis,” who had referred to the 
regard felt by the Duchess for Charles Fox as 
follows : The generous passions [so he told herj 
are always eloquent, especially on a favourite 
subject. You love him with all his faults, because 











they are his. I wish I was one ef them. 1 
| should keep good company, and share in your 


| write the letters,’ 


regard.” Evidently Sir George, like his uncle, 
is among the Franciscans,for in reference to this 
he says that the “ sentences, if style is any guide, 
most assuredly come from the pen of Junius.”’ 
We should have thought that the fact that 
Woodfall himself affirmed that * Francis did not 
and also the researches made 
by Fraser Rae at the British Museum, the results 


)of which appeared in The Atheneum, would have 


been sufficient to convince almost every one 
that Francis was not Junius. 


Fraser Rae’s researches go to prove most con- 
clusively that whoever was Junius, it was not 
Francis. We advise Franciscans to refer to The 
Athenawum of June 28th and August 9th, 1890, 
Tn the latter will be found a quotation from *‘ The 
Annual Biography and Obituary, published by 
Longmans, in which the writer states that he 
“was honoured with a last visit from Sir Philip 
Francis, on the 23rd of December, 1817, ” when 
he ridiculed the idea of his being ‘Junius : * He 
had already written on that subject till he 
was tired,— would write no more letters,—answer 
no more questions relative to it. ‘If mankind 
are so obstinate as not to believe what I have 
already said, IT am not fool enough to humble 
myself any more with denials,—I have done.’ ” 
This memoir, Fraser Rae’ remarks, ‘* seems to 
have been overlooked by most of the Franciseans.”’ 


Very vivid is the account of the trial of Keppel, 
and the rejoicings which followed his acquittal 
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as the news travelled through Britain. We seem 
to see the decked windows and the illumination 
of the streets. to hear the church bells ringing 
their merriest peals, and the volleys fired by the 


troops. Palliser sneaked out of Portsmouth at 
five in the morning and sought refuge at the 


Admiralty. but the mob burst the gates, smashed 
all the windows. ‘and Lord Sandwich and _ his 
mistress escaped half dressed through the private 
door which. up till a few years ago. afforded 
aecess from the Admiralty garden to the Horse 
Guards’ Parade.” The story of the unfortunate 
André, about whom so much has appeared in 
°N. told with sympathetic pathos. 
The court-martial that tmed him, Sir George 
records, had Greene for its president ; there were 
twelve American generals and brigadiers, besides 
Baron von Steuben and the Marquis de Lafayette. 
** No court-martial on record has been composed 
of more respectable elements ; and none could 
honestly have returned a different verdict.’ 
Washington had no alternative but to approve 
of the finding of the Board, and on the 2nd of 
October. 177%. wearing the full uniform of a 
British ofticer, as one who was not ashamed of 
having faced the extreme of peril in order to 
serve his King, André told the commander of the 
escort that he was reconciled to death, but that 


is 


he detested the mode. “It will,’ he said, 
“be but a momentary pang.” ‘‘and he never 
spoke again, except to ask the bystanders to 
bear witness that he met his fate like a brave 
man. His youth and grace, his sedate and 
dauntless bearing, and his evident nobleness 
of character, evoked the admiration and com- 


passion of all true soldiers throughout the Ame- 
rican army.” 

We cannot close without advising our readers 
to become possessed of this delightful volume ; 
and we are glad to know that the second is well 
on its way. We have but cone suggestion to 
make: a more frequent reference to the year in 
which events occur would be helpful, or still 
better would be the year placed at the top of the 
page. Perhaps the author will consider this in 
further editions. At the end of the volume is a 
general map of the American colonies between 
the St. Lawrence and the Savannah rivers. 


The Fortnightly Review begins with Mr. Thomas 
Hardy's ‘God’s Funeral,” a poem which has 
decidedly a ring of the last century about: it. 
The politic al articles deal prince ipally with forei ign 
affairs. Of these the most entertaining is that 
on ‘ Lord Kitchener in Egypt.’ The writer has 
several good stories to tell of Lord Kitchener's 
methods as British Agent at Cairo, and of the 
effect of his personality on the Egyptian mind in 
the present rather delicate situation of affairs ; 
but the scope of his paper extends much further 
than the telling of a good story. Mr. Saint Nihal 
Singh attempts to estimate “The Net Result of 


the King’s Indian Tour’ in an appreciative 
article, which arrives at the conclusion that, 
though overshadowed by the more startling 


measures of the transfer of the seat of Government 
and the repartition of Bengal, it is the King’s 
utterances on the subject of education which are 
likely to survive in the memory of the people as 
his greatest achievement among them. Capt. 
Battine on 
Asia 








position—recovered from the calamity of the 
Manchurian War, in “the heyday of youth and 
energy. Mr. Sidney Low criticizes the action 
of the ‘‘ Most Christian Powers ” in their relation 
to the East. Mr. S. Gelberg traverses the state- 
ments made by Baron Heyking, Russian Consul- 
General in London, concerning the Jews in Russia. 
The two literary articles are a reprint. verbatim 
et literatim, of a pampblet on ‘ The Miraculous 
Power of Clothes,’ published by William Mentz 
of Philadelphia in 1772, with a few introductory 
paragraphs by Mr. T. C. Callicott, and a very 
pleasing paper by Mr. W. L. Courtney on ‘Sappho 
and Aspasia’; he applies to the traditions: 
concerning these women that sort of detached 
and sympathetic good sense which  Boissier 
applied to the Jast heroes of the Roman republic 
in * Cicéron et ses Amis.’ 


The Cornhill Magazine 
given up to reminiscences 
Henry Lucy, continuing his * Sixty Years in the 
Wilderness.’ prints some half-score of his letters, 
three of them taking us back to Lord Randolph 
Churchill's sudden resignation in 1886; one a most 
amusing letter of advie e to Sir Henry during his 
editorship of The Daily News; and the others 
written in the summer of 1886, on the question 
of Gladstone’s resignation after the country had 
rejected Home Rule. Mr. G. W. FE. Russell 
gives a sketch of Labouchere as he appeared to 
those who knew him in the House, rather than 
as an intimate friend, and brings out very effec- 
tively those qualities which made his personality 
at once so striking and so enigmatic. ‘ The 
Birds of the Close” by Canon Vaughan. and 
‘The Temples of the Hills.” by Mr. W. H. Hudson, 
are studies of bird-life, each kindly, direct, and 
picturesque. Mr. Hudson will have used his 
popular and delightful pen to good purpose if he 
succeeds in stirring up a landowner here and there 
to prevent the conventional slaughtering of wild 
things by gamekeepers. Mr. T. C. Fowle’s 
description of the whirling ‘Darweeshes of 
Damascus’ is an unusually interesting contribn- 


1S 


jor March largely 
of Labouchere. Sir 


tion, which has yet to be concluded; and we 
must find room to mention ‘The Jamiad: 
Fragments from an Unpublished Epic,’ which 


has some lines that are really funny. 


In The Burlington 
an extremely 


Magazine for 
interesting paper, by Mr. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, on * Rajput Paintings. By 
‘Rajput ” the writer means what in more ordi- 
nary parlance would be called Hindu. This art 
has been but imperfectly distinguished from 
Mughal and Persian work, in contrast to which 
—besides the difference of origin—Mr. Coomara- 
swamy brings out the facts that Rajput paintings, 


March we get 


though on a smal! seale, belong essentially to 
the fresco type; that they are religious in 
character, whereas Mughal art is secular and 


eclectic ; and, again, are for the most part anony- 


mous, springing directly from the folk-imagina- 
tion. These positions are elucidated by very 
delightful illustrations. M. A. Bredius discusses 


the attribution of * Elizabeth Bas’ to Rembrandt : 
Mr. Lionel! Cust sets forth reasons for the establish- 
ment of a Museum of Oriental Art; and Mr. 
Roger Fry gives us his first paper on the exhibition 


| of the Early Venetian School at the Burlington 


Russian Ascendancy in E urope and | 
’ vives a striking account of Russia’s present | 


as 


Fine Arts Club: the legend of S. Mamas, 
depicted by Michele Giambono. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


Messrs. Maaas’s Cat logue (No. 282) of 
Engraved Portraits gives us in Part I. 111 ex- 
amples of portraits of physicians and surgeons, 
of which the most interesting are the large plate 
showing Henry VIIT. in royal robes, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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,e figure de 
considerable 


presenting | 


the Charter to the Society of Surgeons in London, | 


a fine line engraving by Sharp, 
1788, 122. 12s. ; 
Northcote, 

Part IL., 


3936, 71... LOs::s 
after Reynolds, of John Hunter, 
and a mezzotint by W. Say, after J. 
of Edward Jenner, 1808, 10/. 10s, 
portraits of lawyers and statesmen, is 
chiefly from characters of the eighteenth 
eentury, the chief exceptions being a mezzotint 
by Haid after Rembrandt’s portrait of De 
Witt, 1765, 11/. 1lls.; and a line engraving 
Nanteuil of Le ‘Tellier, 1659, 14/7. 14s. 

noticed very fine portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin, mezzotint by Savage after D. Martin, 
1793, 30/7. ; an attractive three-quarter-length of 
Sir George Nares, mezzotint by W. Dickinson 
after N. Hone, 1776, 12/. 12s. ; 


a 


by | 
We | 


{11 8. V. Mar. 9, 1912. 


la morte ’—the most interesting in a 

number of * Dance of Death’ 
items—12/. 10s.; 9 vols. of Simop/icissimus, 
1896-1904, including all the confiscated numbers, 
25/.: and a long list of works on Book- plates, 
Gems and Coins, Playing-cards, and inany other 
subjects. 


SOTHERAN’S 723rd Catalogue of 


offers us, to start with, a 
Calendars, Diaries, &c., 


MEssrs. 
Second-hand Books 
collection of Almanacks, 


| belonging to the eighteenth and early nineteenth 


drawn | 


| chairs 


5 portraits of | 


William Pitt, of which the most important is a | 


M. Alix after Ant. Hickel. 
ec. 1800, 181. 18s.; and an impression in proof 
state before letters, and the plate only partly 
cleaned, of Burke’s mezzotint after Dance’s well- 
known portrait of Lord North, 25/. 

Part III. is devoted to portraits of artists, and 
among these are a mezzotint by Charles Turner 
of Rembrandt's portrait of Nicolaas Berchem, 
ec. 1820, 451.: a mezzotint by J. R. Smith after 
Rigaud’s group of Carlini, Bartolozzi, and Cipriani, 
1778, 157. 15s. ; and a charming drawing in pencil 
and water-colour, c. 1820, by George Cruikshank 
of himself, 15/. 15s. We may also mention a 
stipple engraving by Bartolozzi after Reynolds's 
portrait of Angelica Kauffman, printed in red, 
1780, 152. 1: and an impression printed in 
colours of a cecmnotnak by C. Turner after a portrait 
of Rembrandt by himself, 12/, 12s. In Part IV. 
(dramatic and musical celebrities) we get an 
interesting picture of Neil Gow, mezzotint by 
W. Say after Raeburn, 1815, 13/7. 1l0s.: an 
impression of J. Faber’s mezzotint from Hudson's 
portrait of Handel, 1748, 161. 16s.:; a portrait 
of Miss Rose by J. Berridge, mezzotint by E. 
Fisher, 161. 16s.; and many other items which 
well deserve mention if the space in our columns 
would allow of it. 


M. Lupwia RosentHaL of Munich, in the 
145th Catalogue of his Antiquariat, containing 
3,308 items, offers works relating to the history 
of Art, under the headings of Architecture, 
Archeology, Biography, Lexica, Philosophy, 
Costumes, Cartography, and many others. We 
noticed a large number of valuable French and 
German books on Architecture dating from 
the 16th century: an interesting Instructor in 
Calligraphy, by Johann Newdorffer the elder, 
1538, with the fine book-plate of Christopher 
Scheurl, 251. ; and the Journal des Luxus und der 
Moden, published at Weimar 1786-1803, con- 
taining fine coloured fashion-plates, an advertise- 
ment of Goethe’s ‘ Beytriige zur Optik,’ a notice 
of a Goethe almanac drawn from ‘ Hermann und 
Dorothea,’ and report of the production of his 
‘ Iphigenie ’ at Vienna, 75/. There are a set of 
Topographies (Austrian and German), by Mat- 
thacus Merian, in 22 vols., 1643-1726, 1151; a 
1549 edition of Holbein’s ‘ Simolachri, historie 
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centuries, containing lists of members of Parlia- 
ment and of officials and dignitaries, information 
respecting postal rates, coach reutes, charges for 
and watermen, and other such matters, 
the whole amounting to 389 vols., 1708-1836, 
521. 19s. Another good olléetion is that of 
100 vols. of speeches, made in Parliament or on 
the platform, ranging from Cromwell to the 
present day, 75/. There are three Shakespeare 
quartos: a copy of the First Quarto edition of 
‘Julius Cesar,’ bearing on the reverse of the 
title a list of actors, in which Betterton appears as 
Brutus, 1680, 10/1. 10s.; a copy of the Third 
Quarto edition of *‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ 
printed by M. P. for Lawrence Hayes, bound in 
crimson morocco by Pratt, and a sound copy, 
save for a few catchwords and signatures shorn, 
1637, 74/.; and a copy of the Sixth Quarto 
edition of * Pericles, 16835, 40/7. We noticed 
also Eyton’s * Antiquities of Shropshire, 12 vols., 
1853-60, 311. 10s. ; Swift’s * Gulliver,’ the first 
issue of the first edition, with an imaginary 
portrait by Sheppard, 4 parts in 2 vols.. bound by 
Riviere in olive morocco, 1726, 21/.; and 2 vols. 
of the first editions of the ‘ Last Essays of Elia,’ 
bound by Riviére, 301. Of the complete sets of 
periodical publications the most important are 
Numismata, from its beginning in 1863 to 1903 
67 vols. in all, 401. ; The Alpine Journal, from its 
beginning in 1863 to February, 1910, with index 
to the first 15 vols., and with maps and plates, 
28 vols., 351.; and The London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of 
Science, complete from January, 1901, to Decem- 
ber, 1911, 22 vols.. 31/7. 10s. The somewhat less 
expensive items are in many cases yet more 
interesting: there is an illustrated set of Burton’s 
Arabian Nights,’ 12 vols., to be had for 141. 14s. : 
a black-letter copy of Adlington’s translation of 
Apuleius’s ‘Golden Ass,’ 1639, 51. 5s.; Saint- 
Germain’s ‘ Madame de Sévigné,’ 12 vols., 1823 
dl. 5s. ; a good collection of books on Egypt and 
the Holy Land ; a large-paper copy of Goldsmid’s 
* Hakluyt,’ 16 vols., printed privately in Edin- 
burgh verbatim from the edition of 1598-1600, 
16/. ; and the first critical edition of Shakespeare, 
1709- 10, in 7 vols., 210. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.| 





Notices to Correspondents. 


A. C. H.and Rev. J. WILLcock.—Forwarded. 
Y. T.—We would suggest application direct 
to the publishers of The Cornhill Magazine. 


BeLFast. — The tablet refers to a dispute 
between tenant and ground landlord which 
occurred a few years ago, and was fully reported 
in the papers of the time. 














